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Concrete for Burial Purposes 


(SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 28) 
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Transverse Section, Showing Structural Details and 
Method of Lowering Body. Arrow Indicates 
Copper Lining. 


Available Right Now in Every American Cemetery Through 
the Established Channels of the Monument Trade 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime 
Hammer Crushers Limestone, Goan, Mari, Shale, Ete 


Main Frame of Steel, pall and Soe a. Self aligning Bearings; 
forged Steel Shaft; Steel ar Liners; Cage adjustable by hand 
wh 


Giant BELT for Your Drives 
Granite BELT for Your Elevators 
Supremo BELT for Your Conveyors 


eel while Crusher is “po ng. 
No other hammer C rusher has such a big Safety Factor 


, < Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Patented New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburg 


























WHY? ASK US. 
CONSISTENT ADVERTISING 


Revere Rubber Co. UNLIKE THE PROVERBIAL ROLLING STONE 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA GATHERS MOSS 
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Clinchfield Portland - RUGGLES- COLES DRYERS 


STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Cement Corporation ‘Built to Dry at the Lowest Ultimate Cost’’ 


General Office and Milis: 
Kingsport, Tenn. 





Strong 





Sound 








“The Acknowledged New Standard of the South’ 








Annual Capacity . : | , 
Seven different types of dryers in many sizes and 
1,500,000 Barrels special dryers designed and built to meet unusual con- 


ditions. We are now drying 67 kinds of materials, 
among them sand, rock, gravel, gypsum, coal, clay, ¢tc. 


Sales Offices: Our many years of experience is at your service 
KINGSPORT, TENN. R l Cc l E e ° C 
1305 Union Trust Bldg, 908 Com’! Bank Bldg. 413-15 Am, B’k & Tr. Bldg. uggs es- Oo es ngineering oO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAVANNAH, GA. CHICAGO OFFICE, 50 Church Street 
McCormick Bldg. NEW YORE 









































Daily Capacity MORE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS OF SATISFACTION Daily Capacity 
9000 Barrels —-- 9000 Barrels 
FOUR PLANTS: . 














ALPENA, DETROIT, WYANDOTTE and CLEVELAND 


HURON and WYANDOTTE 


Great Water and Rail Facilities 
Best Serve the Entire Middle West 


EVERY BARREL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 

















SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS USED BY THE BEST BUILDERS 























Quality Quality 
ye Main Offices: 1525 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. fone 
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Get the TOCH AGENCY Proposition 


rn —and Cash in on 
mai Toch Advertising 
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Toch Products Sell Easily 


We have open at the present time some of the most 
desirable territory in the United States and would be 
pleased to hear from individuals or firms already estab- 


_ lished in the building material business with a view to 


A big list of national and trade magazines is carrying Toch adver- 
adding to our list of agencies. 


tising—some thirty different publications in all—most of them 
weeklies. The Toch field has been cultivated in this big 
way for years. The missionary work is being done at our 
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MAXECON 


Means MAXimum of ECONomy 


Years of experience with the assistance of our hundreds of customers has found 
THE SOLUTION OF GRINDING HARD MATERIALS. The MAXECON 
PULVERIZER combines highest EFFICIENCY, greatest DURABILITY and 
assured RELIABILITY, Uses the LEAST HORSE POWER per capacity. Em- 
bodies the features of our Kent Mill with improvements that make it MAXECON. 


WE DO NOT CLAIM ALL of the CREDIT 
for this achievement 





We have enjoyed the valuable suggestions of the engineers of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. (U.S. Stecl Corp.), Sandusky P. C. Co., Chicago Portland C. Co., Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Western rv. C. Co., Cowham Engineering Co., Ironton P. C. Co., Alpena P. C. Co., Castalia P. C. Co., 
Pennsylvania P. C. Co., and many other patrons. 


THE RING WOBBLES 


The FREE WOBBLING POUNDING RING instantly and Automatically ADAPTS its position 
to the variations of work. 


Its GRINDING ACTION is DIFFERENT than any other; besides the STRAIGHT rolling 
action of the rolls, the SIDE to SIDE motion of the ring makes the material subject to 
TWO crushing forces and DOUBLE OUTPUT results. 
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For Dry Screening Gravel 


we make the most up-to-date ma- 
chine on the market. Simple and 
Inexpensive. 


A New Jacketed Type of Cone 
Screen for Washing Gravel. A 


Perfect Screen. 


Complete Gravel Washers of Any 
Size. Successfully used in several 
of the largest gravel plants in the- 
United States. 


PATENTED 





Another of Our Prod- 


ucts that Can't be Beat 
Johnston & Chapman Co. | +,. o-Laughlin Screen 
2921 Carroll Avenue, CHICAGO ee 


See Illustration 
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SCREEN SECTIONS ti ALL SIZES ot REVOLVING SCREENS 





CONICAL SCREEN SHELLS Everything in Screens Made Right, for 
FOR GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS Crushed Stone, Gravel, Sand, Clay, Ore, Etc. 
DUODIOUYONNON A ASU ATARI y ATA AAA RU 
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THE NEW WORKS OF AN OLD COMPANY 


OUR INCREASING BUSINESS HAS DEMANDED LARGER QUARTERS FOR THE MANUFACTURING 
OF THE GIANT GRIFFIN, BRADLEY THREE ROLL AND BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS. OUR NEW 
WORKS AT ALLENTOWN, PA., ARE IN FULL OPERATION AND OPEN FOR _ INSPECTION 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. ‘WORKS: ALLENTOWN, PA. 


\Sisazecsness TIriziiy 























There’s a Difference Between Pulverizing Materials 


by the 


PULVERIZING 
AIR-SEPARATING 
and other methods. More than 400 concerns grinding |00 different materials 


have found to their entire satisfaction and profit that the Raymond System 
produces larger economies than any other known method. 


The savings produced in these plants by the Raymond System have been 
enormous both in the low cost of operation and the fact that it produces a 
finer, more uniform product than any other method. 


In the first place, we use no expensive screens or bolting cloths but air- 
separate the material to obtain the required fineness. 


In the second place, we eliminate the necessity of using expensive elevat- 
ing and tonveying machinery by using the same air (without additional 


power) to deliver the finished product direct to the next point of operation 
or storage. 


And finally the whole operation is entirely enclosed and Absolutely 
Dustless. 


Wouldn't you be interested to know just what the Raymond System 
could do for you in your plant? 





The coupon RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER COMPANY 





ill b . 1301 Nort& Branch Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
wi ring Please send us your literature. 
you our | 
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Enterprise Noiseless Mixer Ehrsam Calcining Kettles—Built in 5 sizes—6-8-10-12-14 
feet in diameter, having capacity of from 3 
tons to 20 tons to the charge 





Jaw Crushers Built in all sizes up to 24” x 34” 
jaw opening. Rotary Fine Crushers 
in sizes up to 42” inside 
Horizontal and Vertical Heavy Duty Grinding Mills diameter. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


Manufacturers of Plaster Mill Machinery, Conveying, Elevating and Power Transmission Appliances 
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OUR SINGLE ROLL CRUSHER 
IS AS SIMPLE AS CAN BE 


Wg Ry! fed, makes less fines than either a egy | or Jaw. Capacit 
o 500 tons er hour. For crushing Limestone olomite, Hard Ro 
Phosphate, Cinders, Etc. Screens of all descriptions. Washers for dirty stone. 


Ask for Informatio: 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





























BACON * FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING ~. WORLD KNOWN 


ROLLS-CRUSHERS 


RLE C.BACON, ENGINEER 
MEYE 7 BUILDING, NEW YORK 





HAVE 











The Fuller-Lehigh Pulverizer Mill 
A Complete Self-Contained Unit 
The most economical mill for producing 


Agricultural Limestone 


Reduces lump rock to 
20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 
or 200 mesh. 

Requires no outside ac- 
cessory equipment. 

Requires no overhead 
shafts, drives or 
screens. 

All material discharged 
from mill is finished 
product. 

No inside journals or 


bearings. 
No inside lubrication. 
Uniform feeding sys- 


tem. 
Constant and free dis- 
charge. 
Low installation cost. 
Low operating cost. 
Low lubricating cost. 
- Dustless operation. 
Built in sizes to meet the requirements of your trade. Grinds 
rock to meet the specifications of all Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. SEND FOR CATALOG NO. 70 


Lehigh Car, Wheel & Axle Works 


Main Office and Works: Catasauqua, Penna. 

















The Success of A. C. Steel Frame 


84"x66" Jaw Crusher 


Is Due to Its Improved Design 
_ Embodying the 


Vertical Swing Jaw 


As Illustrated by a Comparison of Receiving 
Openings, Inclined Versus Vertical Swing Jaw 











oo - —-TOP.oF rounmanon f 


h No. 1: Sketch No. 2: 





Skete > 83 
Allis-Chalmers Vertical Swing Jaw Old Inclined Swing Jaw 


Improvements in Feeding 


Sketch No. 1 shows a block of stone 4’-6”x6’-6"”, as it would 
naturally be delivered to the crusher. Note that the stone strikes 
the moving jaw at a point considerably below the fulerum point and 
within the crushing zone. A stone in this position will be crushed, or 
positively forced into the crusher as the reaction from the surfaces 
at points A and B intersect each other, thereby preventing any ten- 
dency to lift the stone out of the crusher. 

Referring to Sketch No. 2, where a block of stone of the same 
size is shown, note that the stone strikes the moving jaw near the 
fulerum point, where there is little motion, entirely outside of the 
crushing zone, and above the jaw plates. A stone in this position 
will not be crushed, as the reaction from the surfaces at points C and 
D do not intersect, and the tendency of these forces is to lift the 
stone out of the crusher. 

In Sketch No. 1 the stone has to turn only 20 degrees to rest flat 
against the stationary jaw, while in Sketch No. 2 the stone must turn 
45 degrees te take the same position. 

Note the difference in height of the two types of crusher, measur- 
ing from top of foundation to top of stationary jaw plate. Also 
note that with construction shown in Sketch No. 1 there is much less 
chance for material to jump over top of the moving jaw. 


Improvements in Operating 

When taking-up wear of jaw plate or inserting new plates, both 
back and front toggles as well as the shims behind togles block 
are readily freed on account of the tendency of the vertical swing 
jaw (Sketch No. 1) and of the pitman to swing forward because 
their center of gravity is located behind their respective point of 
support. 

This is an important operating feature considering the great weight 
of the affected parts. 


SMALLER JAW CRUSHERS DOWN TO LABORATORY SIZE 


Complete Rock Crushing Plants 
and Cement Mills — Power Plants — 
Electric Motors—Gates Gyratory Breakers 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


For All Canadian Business 
Refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES—Chile and Bolivia: -_ 2. Re Huer- 
fanos 1157, Casilla 2653, Santiago, Chile. Europe, East ya, I. 
Keen, 732 Salisbury House, London Wall, Loadon, ies = 
Herbert Ainsworth, P. O. Box 6659, James. South Africa. aie. 
a R. Perrot, 883 Hay St., Pert . and 204 Clarence St., Sydney, 
Ss. W. South America, China, Pititppine Islands, Japan; American 
Tradtes Co. 
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Lump Lime Crushers and Grinders 


We specialize in extra heavy crushers for lump 
lime—for hydrating or for agricultural work 


SPECIFICATIONS 








LPPDLA_I_P_I_ILIO_OLX”_OW”P PO” 














ne, CAPACITY TONS | CAPACITY TONS [ 
SIZE WRIGHT | “HOUR TO %° HouRé MEsH. | 7F. | ft eprree fe yond ses 
No, 1 a _7000 Ibs. Sa 6—8 2. National Lime & Stone Co. 
No. 2 “8500 Ibs. | io—15 ~8—10 30—85 | . 8. Gypsum Co, 
No. 8 | __12000 Ibs. 15—18 12—15 40—50 | Tidewater Pt. Cement Co. 








ALSO MADE IN SIX LARGER SIZES — WE ALSO MAKE A FULL LINE 
OF LIMESTONE CRUSHERS AND GRINDERS. WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 4 


General Salen Be Dept., Old Colon: weg. CeRCase, ITLL. 


= The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. ood nkse bes ba Saaeeadee chs. 
= sna vnveennueevueevsueevsnuevuvenevaevaveevnanvvnveneaneevaveneaveevauevenueevaue44ounevOenOgee4Quev4OUQ000004000000000400000000040000000080UN000U00N000800U0NN0UCNNHuONGUCENNuCENOUONOOuOEOuuONOunOQuuONOuONOUITE 


STURTEVANT MACHINERY 


CRUSHERS GRINDERS SCREENS 


Thirty Years of Practical Experience has taught us that no one machine is adapted to all purposes. Cus- 
tomers expect correctly designed machines for their special work. Our large line enables one to select 
properly. It consists of: 





CUODEUOTERERUROUOUEDEREDEDERODOREDODEDOGEREEODORODORUDEOUIEES = 

















CRUSHERS—For coarse, medium and fine work on hard or soft rock. Jaw, 
Rotary and Hammer design. 

CRUSHING ROLLS—Coarse, medium and fine. Hard or soft rock,—wet or dry. 

RING-ROLL MILLS—For pulverizing hard materials. 

EMERY MILLS and HAMMER-BAR MILLS—For pulverizing softer materials. 

SCREENS—Inclined Vibrating and Rotary for fine or coarse work—wet or dry. 











Sampling Crushers, Rolls, Grinders aud Screens. Send for Catalogue. 
STURTEVANT MILL CO., Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER PITTSBURGH LONDON, ENG. 























as used in the 



































American 
P ulveriz er Sand Washers 9-Foot Dry Pan 
i LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
5 a + on 
ganese Steel. LEWISTOWN, PA. | 
Weight, 27 Ibs., P ‘ 
has 64 sq. inches Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand machinery 
a ony a, Reel Glass sand plants equipped complete 
ace on its tread, 
no square cor- WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOG 
ners to wear off 
; —crushes by 
impact, grinds by attrition and compression in combination, its 
adjustment controlled by centrifugal force, its striking force 
, equals 1 ton, its centrifugal force equals 134 tons, applied 10 We make the 
| times per second at any given point, reduces speed of the Pul largest variety 
\ verizer to 600 R. P.M. of 
MECHAN 
Presents an unequaled Crushing and Grinding factor eng 
* om e p 
The American Ring Pulverizer witli 
is superior—Saves power and Catalog 
upkeep, grinds faster and finer. No. 16 
Send for Catalog No. 21 We are also Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Car Hauls Feeders 
Crushers and Pulverizers ere Machinery 


| AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY Drop Forged Chain Machinery 


Elevators and Conveyors Sand lants 


| East St. Louis, Illinois Soft Mud Brick Machinery Screens 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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AUSTIN GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


Made in Eight Sizes ) 
> 50 to 5000 Tons Per Day 
Plans and Specifications submitted and.expert advice free on 
any problems involving rock-crushing or earth-handling. 


AUSTIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Office: 50 CHURCH STREET CHICAGO Canadian Agents: MUSSENS, Ltd., Montreal 


We manufacture:—Road and Elevating Graders, Scarifiers, Road Rollers, Quarry Cars, Dump 
Wagons, Stone Spreaders, Street Cleaning Machinery. 











Jaw and Rotary 


CRUSHERS 


For all Rocks and Ores Softer than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY — We design modern 
Plaster Mills and make all necessary Machin- 
ery, including Kettles, Nippers, Crackers, 
Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, Shafting, etc. 





Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth G&G Lowe 
17 Huron Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Nippers—17 x 19’, 18 x 26”, 20x 30’, 24x 36” and 26 x 42” 


Crackers—6 sizes—many variations. 




















Record of 48-Inch Crusher for a | I 
Period of Approximately 11 Months— The Str ength to Endure 





Per Ton Crushed * r . 
Operating labor PO gee a eves ees fOORI6 This is the quality you 
Repair labor .... ‘ : as 6 — | h 
Material for repairs ox --+ 002% 
Power ....-.. ‘ci 552 Teos99 get when you buy a 
Total ...-.-. ‘ ‘ $0.01598 
Less extraordinary items.... - 00228 
Cost under normal conditions..... dina be win bee eee .$0.013870 
No. 1 Crusher ran 4,392 hours and crushed 197,640 tons of ore. One pair 
of discs ran 3,453 hours, crushing 155,385 tons at cost of $0.0014 per ton 
for discs. 
No. 8 Crusher ran 4,462.5 hours, and crushed 200,812.5 tons ore One 
pair discs ran 4,462.5 hours, crushing 200,812.5 tons at cost of $0.00109 per 


ton for discs. é : AS tai 
Crushers handled 45 tons per hour, crushing 3 in. to % in. and requiring 
85 horsepower each 


Eventually Symons Discs K-B Pulverizer 


It is built entirely of steel and is lined throughout with 
manganese hardened steel plates. The service of the 
hammers is multiplied by four by a simple device, which 
makes them adjustable to compensate for wear. 

















This pulverizer has been designed to fill the need for a strong, 
practical, and efficient hammer-mill. Using only 10-15 H.P. the 
No. 1 will reduce 4-7 tons of stone, or 8-13 tons of lime per 
hour. The No. 2 has a proportionately high capacity and low 
Power consumption. 


a The interior of the machine is readily accessible, for our 
screen slides out of the lower casing like a drawer. 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


CHALMERS &3 WILLIAMS Write today for catalogue 
New York Office, Equitable Building K-B PULVERIZER C 0., lec. 86 Worth Streat 


1450 Arnold Street, Chicago Heights, Illinois BUILT for SERVICE and DURABILITY 
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THIS IS THE 


_ Traylor 60"x86" Jaw Crusher 


THAT IS READY NOW FOR DELIVERY 
TO YOU 








THE OWNERS OF THIS MAMMOTH CRUSHER HAVING 
NO USE FOR IT UNTIL THE EUROPEAN WAR !S OVER 
HAVE AT LAST ALLOWED US TO OFFER IT TO USERS 
OF CRUSHING EQUIPMENT AT A PRICE THAT IS 


—ATTRACTIVE 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


2W YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE & WORKS WESTERN OFFICE 
ei St. Allentown, Pa., U.S. A. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


























Cement Production Cost 








is materially lowered by the in- 
stallation of Blake TypeCrushers: 


The crusher which we manufac- 

ture has fewer parts and is kept 

more easily in repair than any 
other style on the market. 


Webb City and Carterville Foundry 
and Machine Works 
Main Office Webb City, Mo. 
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LAIDLAW 


Feather Valve 


COMPRESSORS 


include features which greatly increase the return 
heretofore possible for money invested. These ma- 
chines have established notable records for low 
operating costs. 

Described in detail in Bulletin L-530-58. 


Write for a copy 


International Steam Pump Co. 
Laidiaw-Dunn-Gordon Plant 


115 Broadway, New York Works: Cincinnati, O. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 








1,231.2 














Loading Two Wagons at One Time 


With 


Propelling Wagon and Truck Loader 


The 


gasoline engine, and is working in a gravel pit in Canton, Ohio. 
By means of a special Two-Way Chute, two wagons may be 
loaded at one time. Different size products may be obtained 
by changing the removable screen. 

This machine is proving very satisfactory, the savings it has 


eff 
soon 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company rotira Sixeer Columbus, Ohio 


New York 


Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver Montreal 


Jeffery Loader pictured above is a Type A-15 driven by a 


ected in loading and screening their Sand and Gravel will 


No Idle 


Teams Here 





a JEFFREY 1916 Model Self- 


pay for it 
Bulletin No. 165-35 has many splendid testi- 


monials and full details of our Standard Load- 
ers to suit various conditions and materials 


Philadelphia Chicago Milwaukee Boston 
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For Any Crusher Plant Design 
pe 46° aie 









Pulverizer No. 1 
Pulleys—8” x 6”. 
.| R. P. M.—1000 to 1500 
| Size feed—4” x 8”. 
Capacity per hr.—3 to 10 tons. 
| Weight—2600 Ibs. 


Note—Any engineer or superintendent 
can trace this drawing and fit in his 
design Scale \4” 1 foot 


Scale drawing of No, 2 was published in March 22d issue. Write for copy 


The Brainard Pulverizer 


occupies small space, is compact, economical and 
efficient. Low in maintenance cost—no screen 
troubles. Made in four sizes. 


Write for further information 


MIDLAND CRUSHER-PULVERIZER COMPANY 


OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















You Wouldn’t 


order a duplicate crane if the first wasn’t satisfactory? 
Neither would the Niles Sand, Gravel & Rock Co., 
Niles, Calif. 

















We have their order for a second “Ohio” crane—they have 
given the first “Ohio” three years’ hard service test, and 
it made good. 


90% of the “castings” are basic open hearth steel 
Write for Catalogue No. 11 


Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Poplar St., Bucyrus 0. 


BE Give ccccedcccecsege New York Edward R. Bacoa Co....... San Franelsce 
Fisher > meeeeccececasennseast ‘eg 3 Contractors Equip’t Co...Seattie, Portland 
Home Life Bidg........ Washington, D. N. C. Walpole.......... Birmingham, Ala. 


950 Rockefeller Bidg........ Cleveland, 0. 
in 
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: Grinding Sandstone Economically 


is one of the: features of 


The Stedman Roller 


Hammer Pulverizer 


No screening bars used—Minimum wear and tear 


—No limit to capacity—Strong and durable 


MANGANESE 





STEEL HAMMERS 


CRUSHING PLATE 


RING Ol. BEARING 


Write today for further information as to why the Stedman Pulverizer means economy and efficiency for you. 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS — 


(Manufacturers of disintezrators, pulverizers, grinders, mixing machines 
of all kinds, Dump Cars, Shaker and Revolving Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Pulleys and Sprocket wheels. Designers of complete crushing, 
grinding, mixing and screening plants.) 


Established 1834 AURORA, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


_A Difficult Pulverizing Problem Solved | 
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Toepfer 
Hydrator 


was two years in continuous use at 
one plant working ten hours daily 
before being put on the market. 
Another machine installed last sea- 
son will pay for itself in one year at 
saving over 


its present rate of 


former methods. This machine was 
started by an inexperienced man and 


turned out a first class product from 
the very first day. THAT SHOWS 
THE SIMPLICITY OF THE 
TOEPFER HYDRATOR. 














| PERFORATED METAL 


Steel Screens 


Iron and Steel Work 


















W. Toepfer & Sons Co. 


MILWAUKEE 








ELEVATOR BUCKETS, STEEL TANKS, ETC. 


W. TOEPFER & SONS CO. 


84 Menominee St. ESTABLASHED —_ Milwaukee, Wis. 





























1855 
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HYDRATED LIME 


Its Marvelous Increase In Consumption 




























The Kritzer 
Service 


Any lime can be successfully 
hydrated by our process; but 
whether your lime can be hy- 
drated and successfully mar- 
keted is another question. We 
study your proposition and the 
possibilities of its commercial 
success, and advise you accord- 
ingly. Our ten years’ experi- 
ence in the business is a valu- 
able assistance in this. Ours is 
not a mail order proposition. 
We investigate our customers’ 
proposed plant thoroughly be- 
fore we will enter into a con- 
tract with them. We turn down 
more prospects than we advise 
to go into the business. We 
can’t afford to have any fail- 
ures. Our customers’ success is 
our success. 


WRITE TO US 




















Are You Meeting the Increasing 
Demand for Hydrated Lime? 


There is nothing forced or unnatural about the growing 
popularity of this product. It is a natural growth resulting 
from a widespread awakening to the advantages of Hydrated 
Lime for a variety of uses—as waterproofing for Concrete, 
in wall plaster, and in almost every case where lime is called 
for. In hydrated form it is weatherproof, more easily hand- 
led, and better adapted to modern methods, both of commerce 
and construction. A continued growth of the demand may 
therefore be expected. 


The Kritzer Way 


insures a product which will hold a continued place for itself on the market. We install plants 
complete, designed by our own expert engineers to meet your local conditions and turn out a uniform 
grade of Hydrated Lime of the highest standard, and with the greatest economy in cost of produc- 
tion. The Kritzer Continuous Hydrator, and the accessories installed with it, are the recognized 
standards in this line. 


THE KRITZER COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 





KRITZER CONTINUOUS 
PROCESS 
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The Erie—The ‘‘REPEAT ORDER’’— Shovel 


The men whom we “sold” their first ERIE’S, last year, are “buying” their 
second and third, this season. 


Ask for the “Blue List” of ERIE owners—those who have found the 


a 2 
Erie Revolving Shovel 
to be all that we claim for it—plus. 
You owe it to yourself not to buy a shovel for the 1916 season until you have looked 


into this one thoroughly. 
ASK FOR BULLETIN B-14 


BALL ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


























SIMPLICITY ° 3? 3k2238" 
OF SUCCESS 

T does not take a “master mind” to install a CLYDE Hydrating plant, nor does it take a 

“high priced” engineer to run one. If YOU, Mr. Lime Manufacturer, realized how simple 

it is to obtain a PERFECT HYDRATE, with the CLYDE HYDRATOR you would place 


your order with us by FIRST MAIL. Write us today—NOW, and let us explain to you 
what CLYDE PROCESS hydrated lime is and how to obtain the best results, then 


Use your own judgment—it’s up to you 


Clyde Hydrator with Hood H. MISCAMPBELL, Duluth, Minn. 


“The common sense way” Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 


























A South American 
Installation 











= 


(Patented) es r , 
Unioad Your ¢¢ ” 
tas cin “HAISS” DIGGING WAGON LOADER 
Trap rock, sand, gravel, coal, coke, etc., can be unloaded from cars or loaded into 
your trucks at a cost of less than one cent per cubic yard for gasoline or elec- 
tricity. Capacity one yard per minute. 

Write for price and descriptive matter 





















The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. iio %;.° New York City | 











4 Keystone Kilns, Compania Fabricadora De Cal 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


In Successful Operation 


~e . 
The Negley Excavator | 


The dragline slack 
cableway excavator 
for all operations— 
discharges fast or 
slow as desired at 
the mast or anchor. 


Economy in Operation and 
Maintenance 





Another important lime plant erected by 
the Steacy-Schmidt Manufacturing Company 
is that of the Compania Fabricadora De Cal, 
Brazil. A life long experience in the lime 
producing field insures the present success 
of this installation. 








The engineering department of the Steacy- 
Schmidt Mfg. Co. are at the services of any 
firm interested in efficient methods for 
crusher plants, lime kilns and hydrating plants. 


“Success Builders for the limestone industry’ 





Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Compan 
" York, ~saliead-5 nid Indianapolis Cable Excavator Company 7.9;.cancise, ind. 























Manufacturers of the famous Keystone kilns—183 now in use 
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Rock PrRopucts 


Why Not 
Modernize 
Your 


Yard? 


You may have the latest type of 
Crushers, s\uto Trucks, etc., 
but if your equipment does not 
include a 
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McMYLER INTERSTATE CRANE 


to handle materials, shift cars, place your screens, load trucks and a hundred other things you are losing a legitimate part of 
your profits. We will be glad to submit figures if you are interested in improving your yard conditions. Bulletin on request. 


fie nearest omee ° The McMyler Interstate Co., Dept. P-5, Cleveland, Ohio “funder *°™ 
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“Shut Downs”’ reduced to a minimum with 


DULL GRAVEL WASHING EQUIPMENT 


Here is what the owner says about this Dull designed plant: 








‘The plant you designed for us has greatly exceeded 

| our expectations from an efficiency standpoint. The 
plant has now been in operation for two years; dur- 
ing this time we have never been shut down to ex- 
ceed two hours, account of break downs or other 
equipment troubles. 


“We are proud of this record and write you about 
it, in appreciation of the service you have given us 
in reducing our shut downs to a minimum.” 


(NAME ON REQUEST) 





We are engineers and the only specialists in the design and manufacture of gravel washing equipment. Write 
for our catalog, “Plants for Washing Sand and Gravel” 


THE RAYMOND W. DULL COMPANY 


1914 Conway Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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YOU WILL DO BETTER 


With » OSGOOD 
66409? % yd. Trac- 
Osgood 18 tion revolving 
steam shovel is the practical 
shovel for the lighter class con- 
tracting, such as road building, 
cellar excavating, sewer trench- 
ing, stripping, gravel pits, etc. 
66492? 1'% yd. Trac- 
Osgood 43 tion Steam 
Shovel with spur gear drive, for 
quarry and heavy contract work. 
Write us your requirements 


THE OSGOOD CO., Marion, 0. 





























Maes AUTO-CRANE 


ON BROAD TRACTION WHEELS 
that loads and unloads loose materials, timber, 
steel work, etc., from cars and wagons and 


replaces 20 men. 
= 


IS WORTH THE PRICE 
__f£2 Will travel any place a motor truck 















PATENTS 
PENDING 






will go. Write us 


Chicago Office......... 1440 Monadnock Bik. 
Cleveland Office........... 601 Sincere Bldg. 


The John F. Byers Machine Co. 


310 SYCAMORE ST., RAVENNA, O. 
(Hoisting Engines and Derricks) 


_& * 
—_— 





























The Sauerman Bottomless Power Scraper will de- 
liver to field conveyor, elevator, cars or storage pile. 
It reduces the number of times that the field con- 
veyor must be shifted and at the same time reduces 
operating expenses. 





1 yard seraper dragging load of 
sand through cut 


The 1% Yard Scraper 
Sauerman With Front 
Bottomless and ; 

Power Rear Bridle 
Scraper Chains 





One man operating a double drum hoist con- 
trols the digging, conveying and dumping. 
Our engineers are at your service in the study 
of sand and gravel problems. Write us. 





Y yard scraper delivering coarse 1 yard scraper delivering sand direct to cars 
gravel to belt conveyor 


Sauerman Brothers, 1140 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Cableway Excavators, Power Scrapers and Cableway Accessories 
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Distributing Material to Storage Pile or Spoil Bank 
THE LOOP LINE TRAMWAY 


with its continuous procession of barrows may be readily adapted to the distribution of 
material anywhere along the line by the simple expedient of equipping the barrows with 
drop bottoms and the track with a 














wane 


we 


movable tripping. device which au- 
tomatically unlatches the bottoms 
at any desired point. This is but 
one of many services to which 
Loop Line Tramways are adapted. 


—— — OOOO 


Let Us Help You with 


Your Problem! 


Ambursen Company 
61 Broadway New York City 











Complete power tr 











v 


of all kinds 





Revolving screens of every type 
for every purpose 








Belt conveyors for any material. 
10 to 60 inches wide. 








Essential Factors 


In Stone and 
Gravel Plants 


F you have investigated the most efficient 
methods of handling your material—if 
you have consulted with experienced en- 
gineers on the subject—and if you are ob- 


taining 100% capacity in production, you are 


|WELL ER-MADE. 


using 





EQUIPMENT 


If you are not, let us discuss these oppor- 
tunities for increased efficiency with you. 
Write for General Catalog P-20 and further 


information. 


WELLER MFG. COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Heavy bucket elevators wu 
to 84” wide and 36” pite 

















Special enclosed screens for “dusty or 
fine mat 
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semen 


The Lakewood Bucket 


Means more than just “a bucket” 













These are some of the facts that 
you should remember: 


@ That back of the Lakewood 


Bucket is 18 years of engineering 
study and experience: 


@ That back of the Lakewood 
Bucket is an engineering service 
that understands your particular 
proposition and is ready to assist 
you in meeting your own conditions 
in the most satisfactory manner. 


“A bucket The result of using a Lakewood . 
that does Bucket is economy and efficiency. 
all that 

is claimed Write for Further Information 
for it.” 


THE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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How Do You Want Your House 


to Look? 
ON’T you want it to have char- 
acter—to have, inside and out 
side, those qualities which suggest that 
it is a home—not merely a place to 
live in? 

Don’t you want it to have individu- 
ality—to express your artistic taste 
and at the same time be in_ perfect 
harmony with its natural surroundings? 
Then make it a Medusa White House. 

USE FOR THE EXTERIOR FINISH 


Medusa Stainless White Portland Cement 


Dept. V-1 
Engineers’ Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























DIRECT HEAT 


RYERS 


FOR 


Bank Sand, Glass Sand, 
Rock, Clay, Coal, Etc. 


All Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Matter 


We have equipped the largest plants 
in existence and our dryers are oper- 
ating in all parts of the world. Write 


for list of installations and catalogue 
Ss 








| AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 


68 William St., NEW YORK CITY 
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The spring drive is on. 


Will the first engagement with spring 
business leave your cement warehouse 
empty ? 

Will the long summer campaign find you 
lacking the ammunition you require for 
insuring a successful season? 


Lehigh service will get your cement to 
you when you need it. 


Lehigh advertising will carry the cam- 
paign of permanent concrete construction 
successfully into the trenches of your 
prospects. 


Be Prepared. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 





LEHIGH 





OF 3.7 8 Dea eG 





CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
MILLS: 


Ormrod, Pa.; West Coplay, Pa.; Foglesville, Pa.; New Castle, 
Pa.; Mitchell, Ind.; Mason City, Ia.; Metaline Falls, Wash. 


OFFICES: 


Allentown, Chicago, Spokane, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Minneapolis, Jacksonville, Mason City, New Castle, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh. 


12 Mills—Annual Capacity Over 12,000,000 Barrels 
SPUMIINAUUINNNNYUUNNNAUUNNSUUUNNNNAOONNGNUDONNGNUUONNENOOUUNNUOUOONSOOOOONOOUOOAOIOOOONOUUTI 
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our auto trucks will move more of your tonnage this year 
than last, and each succeeding year will see mechanical transpor- 
tation for building materials growing to larger proportions. 





The organizations of the local building material dealers.is every- 
where having the support of the manufacturers, and it is now up to 
every dealer who considers himself to be a progressive man, to join 
in the association movement and be a part of the largest success that 
is being organized and perfected, both in the East and in the West. 





Reports that come to us from every part of the country from 
those who are engaged in building material and kindred lines con- 
stitute the complete chorus of the delightful opera of ‘‘Prosperity.’’ 
In every report there is also a grand finale to the effect that ‘‘pros- 
pects were never better.’’ Now, you can’t beat that for business 
conditions, and it will be your own fault if you make a mess of it. 





Careful inspection has demonstrated that the batch-a-minute 
program for the operation of concrete mixers is too fast. Probably 
it is more than twice as fast as a real good concrete mixture can be 
produced. With perfectly correct proportions there must be suffi- 
cient agitation of the mass to fully develop the ‘‘stringy juice,’’ 
which makes the matrix of the concrete stone. This can be detected 
by the way the mixed mass flows through a chute having a 30 
angle. The concrete mass at one minute’s agitation in the mixer 
will not flow nearly so rapidly as that which is kept spinning for 
two minutes before it is discharged. The full floeulent condition of 
the conerete mass is not developed under five minutes from the time 
of adding the water to the dry material. This is more distinetly 
noticeable in mixtures to which a small proportion of hydrated lime 
has been added. There is probably no substitute for the time element 


in securing a perfect concrete mixture. 


Road contractors are beginning their construction operations 
with these first weeks of spring weather, and that starts the heavy 
movement of road materials for which preparations have been in 
progress during the dormant winter period. It is well now to con- 
sider labor saving machinery as well as the improvements in trans- 
portation of road materials. Both labor and teams are getting shorter 
and shorter in supply. It is just as well to realize this condition, 
which exists in every part of the country, and to meet it sensibly 
by providing the machines before losses are incurred by trying to 
accomplish the impossible. 





Mechanics generally are prone to make plastering mixtures too 
rich, with the result that shrinkage checks and crazing oceurs. If 
even invisible shrinkage checks are exposed to the weather, they 
admit moisture which frost develops and so destroys the work. Even 
if there is no weather exposure, atmospheric variations in moisture 
and temperature will eventually develop the checks to unsightly 
proportions. The old-fashioned general-impression formula of three 
of sand to one of lime, cement or other prepared material is quite 
impractical, at least in conjunction with the high-grade products 
that are manufactured today. Five to one, six to one, and even 
seven to one in some cases, has been found to be the exactly correct 
proportion to secure that constancy of volume which dries out per- 
feetly and never changes afterwards. This is very largely due to 
the extremely fine grinding that we have developed for all cemen- 
titious products, for we are measuring materials now by the No. 200 
screen that were formerly considered fine enough if ten per cent 
would pass the No. 100 screen. Comparing cement and lime plas- 
ters that were mixed twenty years ago three to one with the same 
type of plaster mixed six to one last summer suggested this obser- 
vation. 





Pollution of streams through sewage disposal is one of the worst 
uneconomical features of nearly universal practice in this country. 
It is marvelous to believe that even great cities use for their sole 
water supply the very streams that are most polluted in this particular 
way, although it is now well known that no amount of dilution with 
water can ever dissolve a considerable portion of the organic poisons 
carried off in sewage. The destruction of fish in polluted streams 
amounts to the destruction of a natural food product, probably worth 
half as much to the human family as the crops which are the result 
of immense investments in capital and labor. If sensibly conserved 
the free fish food asset supplied by nature would very nearly feed 
the present population. This is one of the greatest wastes of the 
many that we have been guilty of as a people for several generations. 
The pollution of natural streams is not necessary. It is not economical, 
as it one time seemed to be, for modern sewage disposal systems are 
a distinct financial asset to the communities using them. The com- 
mercial products of sewage disposal plants are extremely valuable 
and in constant market demand, so that the sewage disposal of any 
community ean be scientifically handled without any cost, but, in- 
stead, with great profit. At the same time the danger of the water 
supply taken from lower levels is eliminated, and nature’s tremen- 
dous fish food supply is conserved. A society for the prevention of 
the pollution of natural streams would be of more importance than 
many of the popular agitations that have swept the country in recent 
years. Think this over and give it a boost whenever you get a chance, 
because it appeals to you and every other citizen 
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kK. P. Worden, formerly of Fred M. Prescott 
Steam Pump Works, Milwaukee, has been appointed 
chief engineer of Henry R. Worthington, Harrison, 
N. J. 


Louis J. Graydon has gone to the selling force 
of the Allentown Portland Cement Co. He will 
travel Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 

Lucius E. Allen, consulting and constructing engi 
neer, Bellevue, Ont., recently announced the removal 
of his office into more commodious quarters in the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce building, that city. 


Charles E. Schiple, Atlanta, Ga., is now the sole 
owner of the concern of Sehiple Bros., well-known 
dealers in builders’ supplies and builders’ specialties, 
George W. Schiple having retired from the business. 


P, P. Bourne, formerly chief engineer of Blake & 
Knowles Steam Pump Works, East Cambridge, Mass., 
is again associated with the International Steam 
Pump Co. in connection with special engineering 
work located at the company’s main office, 115 
Broadway, New York. 

While on a little journey through the Southland 
not long ago, a member of the RocK Propucts AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS staff encountered one of the 
‘*Big Moose’’ in the curb line in Chicago, namely, 
W. H. Powell, of Powell Bros. He was accom 
panied by Mrs. Powell and had been to Cuba, 
Mlorida, French Lick Springs and other places of 
rest and amusement. The two men engaged in golf 
at French Lick and Powell knocked out a 316- 
yard drive, his first this year. It is the impres 
sion of the newspaper man that some golfers of 
the Chicago ‘‘deestrict’’ will have to get busy if 
they want to suecessfully compete with him as a 
golfer this summer. Look him over, his picture 
is printed herewith. 


ki, A. Foster, who represents Samuel Cabot, Inc., 
of Boston, has been down to Old Mexico, where he 
was very busily engaged assisting his agents, Shee- 
han & Baldridge Co., of El Paso, Tex., to put invis 
ible coatings on the motor trucks that are carrying 
the supplies to Pershing’s army. Foster has all 
kinds of colors, from wonderful blacks to “those 
invisible military colors which he has kept con- 
cealed until the present time. The weather was 
very warm at El Paso, as well as at Columbus, 
N. M., but he is not to be disturbed at such trifles, 
and it is said he never allowed a single auto truck 
to leave that wasn’t properly coated. In this big 
undertaking Mr. Sheehan worked as hard as the 
gentleman from Boston If it had not been for 
these two hard-working and patriotic citizens there 
is no doubt but that the army would have perished 
for lack of supplies, for the route is said to have 
been infested with large flocks of Mexicans who 
had no other weapons but 100-peso bills, which they 
threw at people in chunks to frighten them. After 
all of the auto trucks were well taken care of, Mr. 
Foster remembered that he had an engagement with 
Maitland, of the Colorado Builders’ Supply Co., 
in Denver, and has been rusticating in the mile 
high city ever since. Maitland had his temperature 
taken yesterday, and reports that Mr. Foster may 
leave for the east as soon as he recovers from the 


shock of the operation 


Arthur Weilington has taken over the business 
of the Stony Brook plant of the Waltham Trap 
Rock Co., Waltham, Mass., on which he has taken 


a lease. 


Frank Adams Mitchell, vice-president and general 
manager of the Ceresit Waterproofing Co., Chicago, 
is touring western cities. He left Chicago on March 
23 for Denver, Salt Lake City and Pacific coast 
points and is expected to return the latter part of 
April. 

W. F. Houek, of Bluefields, W. Va., has been made 
manager of the Southern Tile & Brick Works, neat 


Jackson, Tenn. This is one of few concerns in 











WILLIAM POWELL, THE GOLFER, 


the South manufacturing fire brick. The plant, 
which now has a capacity of 20,000 brick a day, is 


to be enlarged to take care of an increasing demand, 


Louis J. Lind, vice president of the Witherow 
Steel Co., one of the leading concerns in reinforced 
concrete work in Pittsburgh, Pa., gratified his 
friends lately by having his photo appear in the 
business men’s section of the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
He was educated at the Ohio State University and 
is one of the ‘‘comers’’ among the reinforced con- 
crete men of this city. 


William I. Brown, of the Davenport & Brown 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was the speaker at the closing 
coffee party of the Boston Master Builders’ Ex 
change. He gave an interesting talk on good work 
and how to secure it. In connection with the ses 
sion there was an exhibit made of veneers which 


was kept on view at the exchange for a week. 


The Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, which now 
has more than fifty members and which includes a 
large number of builders’ supply men in Greater 
Pittsburgh, elected the following officers recently 
for the ensuing year: Elmer A. Diebold, of the 
Higgins Lumber Co., president; Bruce Hill, of the 
k. M. Hill Lumber Co., vice president; S. W. Means, 
of the S. W. Means Lumber Co., treasurer, and Carl 


Vandervoort, secretary. 


Gravel and sand operators at Tennessee points 
are more active in mining, construction and build- 
ing material lines. 

The Hydrated Lime Bureau has moved its head- 
quarters from the Oliver building to the Arrott 
building at Fourth avenue and Wood street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

‘‘The spring so far has been almost ideal and 
conditions could not have been better for early 
season business, and most dealers have had from a 
comfortable to a rushing business and more tenta- 
tive building in prospect than for many years at 
this season,’’ says E. E. Hall, secretary of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln, 
Neb. ‘‘Of course as the farmers get busy in the 
fields: the yard trade will slacken to some extent, 
but it promises to be a fair volume until mid-sum- 
mer.’ 





‘<Tf there are those who still doubt that we are 
living in a rapid-fire age, let him consider the motor 
truek industry,’’ says C. R. Norton, truck sales 
manager of the Packard Motor Car Co. ‘‘The 
present demand for commercial expediency is re- 
sulting in a greater volume of truck business than 
the world has ever before seen, and there are no 
indications that there is to be anything but an 
increase im that demand. Practically every large 
concern in the country is building up its transporta- 
tion equipment by the purchase of commercial 
vehicles. ’’ 


A party of New Orleans building material men, 
in tow of the Jahnekes, visited the new gravel 
plant of the Roseland Gravel Co. at Roseland, La., 
last month. At the time of this visitythe second 
set of screens was just being put in, which means 
that the plant actually started operating on March 
12. It is understood that the plant will work full 
capacity for some time to come. The plant is filling 
an order for 30,000 yards of gravel to be used in 
the construction of the new $1,000,000 municipally- 
owned grain elevator. 

C. E. La Vigne, formerly special agent of the 
Federal Trade Commission and special investigator 
for the Bureau of Corporations of the Standard 
Price Question, has been engaged as field representa- 
tive by the American Fair Trade League, whose 
home office is in the Fifth Avenue building, New 
York City. During the past year Mr. La Vigne 
has been director of the Bureau of Investigations 
of the New York Tribune. Because of his experi- 
ence he is fully equipped to discuss the different 
phases of the closely related evils of predatory 
price eutting and dishonest advertising and the 
proposed remedial legislation in the form of the 
Stephens-Amhurst bill. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 
are making a careful study of the new city build- 
ing code which has been prepared by the building 
code commission and which will be presented to 
the city council. A committee consisting of J. H. 
Toupet, chairman, George C. Webb, H. L. Jennings, 
F. F. Schellenberg and Ira A. Mann has been very 
active in considering every phase of the code and 
at a meeting of the Exchange on April 12 made a 
report stating the objections they found to the 


document. Their work was approved by members 
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of the Exchange. When the code is presented to 
the council there will be public hearings before 
that body and the Exchange committee will no 
doubt make every effort to see that the articles 


objected to are revised in a satisfactory manner. 


Garnett B. Appo, the newly-elected president of 
the Mid-West Cement, Users’ 
hopes for the development of the association during 


Association, has high 


the vear 1916. It is his intention to devote con- 
siderable time and attention to the association work 
during the year, and it is his belief that the next 
convention will be the best in the history of the 


association. 


Perey H. 


of American Portland Cement Manufecturers from 


Wilson, secretary of the Association 


1908 to 1915 and member of the American, Society 
of Civil Engineers and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, has opened an office for 
consulting work at 1232 Land Title building, Phila 
delphia, Pa., where he will specialize in cement, 


conerete, concrete roads, dredging, foundations, 





S. G. TAYLOR. 


educational publicity, cost accounting and com- 
mercial organization. 
The Sawyer Lumber Co., Sawyer, Wis., is furnish 
ing its customers with a farm and building book 
of 160 pages and cover, which describes and illus 
trates farm residences, barns and outhouses of 
various kinds. The question of raising live stock, 
arranging the garden, organizing community clubs, 
and other topics of interest to farmers are treated 
in detail. Every page is illustrated with one or 
more pictures and, outside of the covers, the book 
carries no advertising. The back cover sets forth 
the object of the 
customers and friends with the book and the 


company in presenting its 
verbiage is characteristic of H. B. Isherwood, gen 
eral manager of the concern. An extract reads, 
‘*To seek, serve, satisfy—these are our greatest 
ambitions in serving the people of this community 
and for this reason we have gotten out this book. 
It contains information of interest to every in 
dividual in this community and will enable you to 
develop your ideas and insure you better crops, 
better live stock, better farm buildings and better 
homes.’’ In another instance Mr. Isherwood refers 
to the slogan he adopted for his company some time 
ago, ‘‘one piece or a ecarload,’’ in the following 
words: ‘‘You may have the idea that we mean 
we are willing to sell either a small order or a 
large one. We mean that and much more besides. 


We mean that whether you buy one piece or a car 


load from the Sawyer Lumber Co. you get a cer 
tain satisfaction that includes many things to your 
advantage.’’ He then describes the company’s 
policy on service, quality, prices, deliveries and 
advice. 

Big steel and reinforced concrete stands will be 


erected in conjunction with numerous buildings at 


the proposed speedway around the lake of the 
Birmingham Country Motor Club of Birmingham, 
\labama. 

J. W. contractor 


with offices in nearly every principal city, bought 


Thompson, the New Orleans 


the first ticket that was sold over the counters of 
the new Texas and Pacific passenger terminals in 
New Orleans. 
for most of the construction work on the depot, 
which cost more than $5,000,000. Profit 


Mr. Thompson’s firm was responsible 


Island 
gravel was largely used. 


S. G. Taylor, who has been representing the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. in New York state 
has recently become affiliated with the Pennsy! 
vania Cement Co., of New York City, whose mills 
are located at Bath, Pa. In addition to his old 
territory he will cover many other points in the 
Empire State. Taylor is « veteran at the sell 
ing game and has established a reputation as a 
business getter. His straight-forward manner of 
doing business has secured for him innumerable 


friends and connections among the buying trade. 


It’s an ill-wind, indeed, that hasn’t a silver lin 
ing, as Josh Billings would say. In this ease the 
silver lining played a double header. Some two 
score years ago a young and promising Easterner 
started for the Northwest, but tarried at Akron, 
Ohio. So enamored did he become with the poten 
tial seat of manufactured rubber culture that he 


besought himself a newspaper job then and there. 


It being necessary to interview a brother of no less 
than Frank Pixley, the now eminent father of 
drama and musical comedy, in order to officially 
affix himself in the treasurer’s good graces, our 
young Go-Wester journeyed to the aforesaid’s 
home. Mr. Pixley was ill. Before the interview 
had concluded itself, an Akron doctor essaying the 
role of heavy villain, announced that the house was 
quarantined and that Mr. Pixley had the small-pox. 
Needless to state the young job aspirant remained 
as a guest. And so in the course of time he joined 
the staff of the newspaper and was also joined in 
wed-lock to Mr. Pixley’s sister—hence the afore 
mentioned double lining. This is the story of how 
E. C. Tibbitts, who on April 7 concluded his nine- 
teenth year as the one and only advertising man- 
ager which the B. F. Goodrich Co. has ever had, 
reached Akron. He reached the Goodrich factory 
before they’d had a chance to hang the receiver 
back on the hook after calling up his paper and 
inquiring ‘‘Have you a bright young man whom 
you could recommend to write advertisements?’’ 
The growth of the B. F. 


the largest rubber factory in the world, and pro 


Goodrich Co., which is 


duces over 20,000 different articles of rubber, in- 
cluding auto, motorcyele, bicyele, truck and car 
riage tires, hose, belting, packing, molded goods, 
raincoats, boots and shoes, water-bottles, and, in 
fact, ‘‘everything in rubber,’’ is largely attributed 
to its progressive advertising policies. -In fair 
weather or foul, Goodrich advertising has stood 
forth as prominently and continuously as Gibraltar. 
The Goodrich Co. has always consisted of strong 
believers in advertising because they have seen 
their business multiply and prosper under the sun 
and rain of publicity. In no other way could they 
have told so many millions of people about the 
goodness of Goodrich goods, in so short a time, or 
so economically. Their advertising has made peo 
ple want rubber goods made by Goodrich, and what 
the public wants it gets, year after year. Today 


their great factories are at work night and day. 


Each vear they invest more and more money in 
advertising and each vear are foreed to build and 
build to eare for increasing business. 

W. R. White has been chosen president of the 
Bristol Brick Co., Bristol, Tenn., to suceeed J. H 
Fleming, who has resigned. Plant operations will 
soon be resumed, 

‘When the history of the Mexican revolution is 
written, the American moto! ir will have a very 


prominent part in its pages, says H. P. Branstetter 


of the KisselKar. Not only in military operations 
has the automobile figured conspicuously, but it 
has saved many innocent non-combatants from the 
murderous brigands preying upon the land in that 


unhappy country.’’ 


On aecount of the fact that structural steel is a 
hard material to obtain in New Orleans, archi 
tects and building material men are specifying con 
erete in a number of instances. Several large New 


Orleans construction jobs will be of conerete be- 





Cc. E. TIBBETTS 
eause of this fact. Notable among these buildings 
is that of the Sewerage and Board building, which 
is to be erected by the city adjacent to the City 


Hall. 


F. O. Gulley, president and general manager of 
the Ozark White Lime Co., Fayetteville, Ark., is 
very optimistic in referring to prospects in the 
lime business for 1916. He has just completed a 
two-weeks’ trip in eastern Oklahoma and western 
Kansas where he found business among the retailers 
in a healthy condition. ‘‘ March has been an excep 
tionally good month with us and we are in good 
shape to manufacture al! the lime that the trade 


will call for, and we expect a prosperous year, 


said Mr. Gulley. 


Close to 1,000 children from the poorer, con- 
gested sections of the city will be enabled to get 
out in the country and enjoy a week’s stay during 
the hot summer days, through the philanthropy of 
the Philadelphia Master Builders’ Exchange. At a 
recent weekly luncheon and meeting held at the 
headquarters of the exchange a movement was in- 
augurated to raise $2,000 for this purpose. The 
money will be raised by subscription from members 
of the exchange and from the proceeds of several 
baseball games between the exchange and the Lum- 
bermen’s association of Philadelphia and other sim- 

eit 
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ilar organizations from nearby 
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Car Shortage and the Building Material Business 





The shortage of freight cars which has been pre- 
dicted ever since last October, arrived in all serious- 
ness during February and March. The report of the 
American Railway Association for March 1 showed a 
shortage of 62,275 cars as against a total surplus of 
41,724 cars. This is the largest shortage recorded at 
this period of the year since 1907 and is a net short- 
age for the first time since the fall of 1913. 

Complaints of a searcity of freight equipment were 
heard ::. certain sections of the country last October, 
but until the last two months the shortage has not 
been considered severe. The month of February, 
however, reduced the surplus 12,000 cars and in- 
ereased the shortage by almost 30,000 cars. As the 
shortage consists mainly of box cars, the cement, 
lime, hard wall plaster, brick and other clay product 
manufacturers and dealers have naturally been hard 
hit. The most aggravated cases of box car shortages 
come from the west, while in the east there is a 
shortage of coal cars, and as a result, the shipments 
of sand, gravel and crushed stone have naturally 
been delayed. 

The shortage of cars in the west is attributed to 
the large export business and to the lack of bottoms 
to carry the freight across the water. As a result, 
ears which have carried grain and other export prod- 
uce have been tied up in the east and are being 
practically used for storage purposes rather than for 
the transporting of the nation’s business. 

Statistics show that in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania there 
is a large shortage of coal cars, amounting to almost 
6,000. This has been materially reduced since March 
1, however, as figures for that date show a storage 
of 10,000 cars. There was practically no shortage 
reported on the New England lines. In Iowa, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas there is 
a reported shortage of 6,000 box cars. On March 
1 the shortage amounted to 14,000. Canada is in 
need of box cars, there being an average shortage 
ef 8,000 for the months of February and March. 
There are slight shortages in other parts of the coun 
try, but the figures do not reach very high. 

Surpluses are reported in the southeastern part of 
the country, there being on April 1, 4,700 available 
box cars in the states of West Virginia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. At the same time, there 
was a surplus of 3,600 coal cars in the central west 
and a surplus of 7,500 miscellaneous cars on the 
Pacific coast. 

A comparison of figures relative to the car situa- 
tion between April 1, 1915, and April 1, of this year, 
is interesting. In 1915 there was a total shortage 
of 357 cars. The total shortage this year is 43,271. 
Last year there was a surplus of 327,441 cars as 
against a surplus of 46,921 this year. 

There seems to be relief in sight, however, based 
upon the figures submitted by the American Rail- 
way Association. The shortage of cars dropped from 
a total of 62,275 on March 1, to 43,271 on April 1, 
and the surplus was increased from 41,724 on March 
1, to 46,921 on April 1. 


of cars at 3,650 cars. 


This places the net surplus 
If the pro rata reduction in 
ear shortage is maintained, the situation will soon 
right itself and the movement of materials for con- 
struction purposes will again assume normal condi- 
tions. 

The car situation of the country can be considered 
one of the best barometers of business in existence. 


It is a well-known fact that manufacturing estab- 
lishments running with eight-hour shifts two years 
ago are now maintaining three crews and operating 
twenty-four hours a day. Much of this material has 
been shipped east for export and is partially, at 
least, responsible for the congestion of traffic in that 
part of the country and is largely the cause of the 
embargo placed by the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford railroad, as well as all New England lines 
and all eastern trunk lines. 

With the object in view of releasing cars as soon 
as possible and thereby placing them at the disposal 
of the public for transportation purposes, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted permission to 
carriers to establish, effective April 1 to June 14, of 
this year, a revision of the demurrage rules. The 
demurrage charge, which heretofore has been at the 
rate of $1.00 per car per day after forty-eight hours 
free time, has been increased to the following scale: 
Forty-eight hours free time, as before, three days, 
demurrage at $1.00 per car per day and a charge of 
$2.00 per car per day thereafter. It is claimed by 
the railroads that this charge is placed solely for the 
purpose of creating an incentive to release cars as 
soon as possible, but in reality, it amounts to paying 
the railroads for extra service and acts as a penalty 
on the individual or firm forced to hold ears beyond 
the free-time limit. 

Manufacturers of cement and other building ma- 
terials have been urging retailers to order their sup- 
lies as far as possible in advance, so that later orders 
may be given as much time for delivery as possible. 
Where dealers have followed the advice of the manu- 
facturers, the present car shortage situation has had 
practically no effect on the delivery of materials and 
supplies have been furnished customers when wanted. 
In some parts of the country, however, the car short- 
age situation has been keenly felt, despite the fact 
that warehouses and yards were well stocked during 
the late winter months. 

There is every indication that the present volume 
of business will continue throughout the year, and 
if this is the case, there will probably be more 
difficulty in getting delivery of goods later in the 
year than has been experienced during the first 
three months. The question of delivery will prob 
ably be a greater factor than that of price. From 
reports, this condition prevails principally in the 
east. 

Reports received in the office of Rock Propucts 
AND BUILDING MATERIALS during the last week de- 
seribe the situation as it confronts the building ma- 
terial industry and as it affects the retail dealer, in 
particular. Some of these reports are as follows: 

The Garden City Sand’ Co., Chicago, IIL: ‘‘The 
car proposition is a serious one, and is getting no 
better. On our fire brick shipments since the first 
of the year it has been almost impossible to get a 
sufficient number of empty cars to take care of our 
orders, and, owing to the frightful congestion of ex 
port freight from Toledo and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
from Pittsburgh territory and east thereof, it is al 


most a physical impossibility to get westbound cars 
over the road after they are loaded. Our shipments 
originate in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky dis- 
We have no eastbound shipments to speak 
of, all of our business is westbound. Our sand ship- 
ments are beginning to pick up as the weather con- 
ditions improve and we are experiencing trouble in 


tricts. 


keeping our pits supplied with a sufficient number of 
empty cars to move this commodity.’* 

Standard Portland Cement Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 
‘¢The car situation throughout the entire south is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory and indications point to a 
slow improvement in these conditions, according to 
the railroads. We have not yet suffered to any ex- 
tent on account of the lack of cars, because we are 
located on two trunk lines of railways. However, it 
is with considerable. difficulty that we secure suffi- 
cient equipment. So far, we have been able to take 
eare of orders promptly.’’ 

A. B. Meyer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: ‘‘The ex- 
periences we have had in obtaining the different lines 
of building materials in which we deal have not been 
at all satisfactory as to transportation. We also find 
that we must be very careful in making quotations to 
our customers, owing to the quick and rapid advance- 
ment that the manufacturers are compelled to make. 
We have slower shipment from the east than from the 
west, but in both directions, it is keeping us busy to 
keep our stocks in shape.’’ 

J. J. Clarke, Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La.: ‘‘To 
date, the effect of the car shortage situation has not 
been seriously felt, due, firstly, to quiet conditions in 
the trade here as compared with previous years and, 
secondly, to the fact that our connections seem to be 
well favored with the transportation companies on 
whose lines their. plants are located.’’ 


The Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: ‘‘We understand that a good many indus- 
tries are suffering through the severe shortage of 
box cars at this time, but up to the present we have 
been very fortunate in receiving our goods fairly 
promptly.’’ 

The Wheeling Wall Plaster Co., Wheeling, W. Va.: 
‘*We are not experiencing much trouble getting 
shipments. We stocked up on all materjal early, 
and we always order large cars and unload quickly 
upon arrival, which naturally helps the condition 
some. Our shippers advise us that the labor short- 
age is worse than the empty car shortage. Business 
is fine and, we are happy.’’ ; 

Rockland & Rockport Lime Co., Rockland, Me.: 
‘We have not experienced any car shortage this 
year.’’ 

Nebraska Material Co., Lincoln, Neb.: ‘‘The 
only place we have been affected on getting cars 
is from the Portland cement mills in St, Louis. 
They have had a little trouble in getting cars, and 
shipments bave been delayed. Plaster mills have 
had some trouble, but not much, in taking care of 
us. We are placing our orders as far in advance 
as possible in order to help out the situation. We 
are also loading cars very heavily. On cement 
shipments we have practically loaded two cars in 
one, loading as high as 290 barrels in a car instead 
of the regular size of from 125 to 150. This makes 
it harder to unload, but at the same time it relieves 
the car shortage situation. This, we think, is a 
very good thing.’’ 

Maryland Lime & Cement Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
‘‘We have not experienced any trouble up to the 
present time. Business has been very quiet with 
us and deliveries slow, therefore, we have not been 
ordering any quantity of materials from the fac- 
tories. This may account for the fact that we have 
not experienced any trouble. We are keeping our 
warehouses pretty well filled up, as it looks to us 
as if the car situation during the summer and early 
fall will be a serious matter.’’ 


Des Moines Building Co., Inc., Des Moines, Ia.: 
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““We have not been troubled in receiving shipments 
from various points excepting on lime shipments 
from the south. We have plenty of cars to make 
shipments out of Des Moines. In fact, we have 
more at the present time than we can use.’ 

Peoria Fuel Co., Peoria, Ill.: ‘‘We are not hav- 
ing much trouble with car shortage in the vicinity 
of Peoria. We are getting empty cars promptly 
here, and the only places we have had any delay in 
shipments have been in the east. We are getting 
prompt shipments of materials, and have no occa- 
sion to complain.’’ 

Fritz Jahneke, Ine., New Orleans, La.: ‘‘We 
have been seriously handicapped in securing cars 
for the handling of our material. Our greatest 
trouble lies in securing cement from Chattanooga, 
Tenn. It seems that from other points we are 
being taken care of.’’ 

G. C. Buquo Lime Co., Hot Springs, N. C.: ‘‘So 
far we have not suffered seriously from car shortage, 
either on inbound or outbound business. During 
the first quarter of this year we loaded about 400 
cars of material, and we believe that we actually 
lost less than five per cent of our booked tonnage 
by reason of insufficiency of cars. Our location is 
exceptionally favorable for loading cars which would 
otherwise return home empty.’’ 

Houston Brothers’ Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘‘The 
greatest difficulty seems to have been in securing 
cars for shipment of lime in both the Ohio and Vir 
ginia fields. However, the shortage seems to be 
general and is retarding the delivery of all build- 
ing materials to a great extent.’’ 

Indianapolis Mortar & Fuel Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: ‘‘Our firm so far has suffered very little from 
ear shortage. Not because there hasn’t been a car 
shortage in this territory, but because of the fact 
that it was talked of so much by the people with 
whom we do business that we anticipated our wants 
as far as possible, and the weather being a little 
backward, we were able to keep up our stock with 
out any particular inconvenience. We have also 
done what we could to help the situation by releas 
ing the cars as promptly as possible. The general 
situation in Indianapolis just now seems to be bet- 
ter than it was some weeks ago, but everybody is 
anticipating serious trouble in the near future, which 
we hardly see can be avoided.’’ 

St. Paul Builders’ Material Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
‘*We have not experienced any difficulty up to the 
present time as a result of car shortage. The gen- 
eral line of building materials which we purchase 
have been obtained in about regular times of ship- 
ment from the manufacturers with whom we deal.’’ 

The Kaw River Sand & Material Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: ‘‘We have temporarily been compelled to sus- 
pend business owing to the damage to our pump 


boat in the ice jam the latter part of February. 
We have recently resumed operations, and so far 
have not been affected to any extent by any short- 
age of cars. We experienced some difficulty last 
December, but nothing of a serious nature.’’ 
Composite Brick Co., Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘‘We 
have not been hampered to any extent by car short- 
age in this locality since the first of the year, as 


there seem to be cars on hand within a day or 


two when orders are placed with the railroad com- 
panies to set.them. We did have some trouble in 
getting Florida East Coast cars transferred over to 
the Atlantic Coast Line during February, as they 
were keeping their rolling stock on the move at 
that time on account of the movement of Florida 
fruit and vegetables, but there has been no trouble 
lately in this respect. Our main trouble has been 
that the railroad companies, especially the A. C. L., 
have had their crews on our division overworked. 
The hard times made it necessary to curtail all 
expenses as far as possible, and when the spring 
work began to pile up they still overloaded the 
switchmen, which made the service exceedingly un 
certain, but this has been remedied lately, so there 
is no complaint now. We are suffering for the lack 
of building operations here chiefly. There is not 
much stirring.’’ 

Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, Del.: ‘‘We have 
been very fortunate so far, and have not suffered 
to any serious extent by reason of delay in securing 
ears. We usually feel the worst pressure during 
the fall of the year, and are anticipating a very 
serious condition inside of another two or three 
months. It hardly seems possible for the country 
to avoid the worst car shortage in its history dur 
ing the coming fall, if business conditions continue 
as they are now running.’ 

The Carolina Pine Lumber Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.: ‘*The car shortage proposition has affected 
this market very materially. For the past sixty days 
our car shipments have averaged from two to three 
weeks late on account of the car situation, and in 
one or two cases manufacturers have been sixty 
days late in making shipments and claim that the 
ear shortage was the cause. Recently, we have 
had several mills ask permission to ship our stock 
in open cars for the reason that they could not get 
box cars in which to load. We understand, how- 
ever, that the situation is much better at the pres- 
ent time. We business men of this section do not 
take very kindly to the $2.00 demurrage proposition. 
We believe that the car shortage is caused by ex- 
port business, on account of thousands of cars hav 
ing been shipped to seaport points, and not sufficient 
vessels in which to load the stock, and therefore 
sidings for many miles of these seaport cities are 
blocked with loaded cars. We hardly feel that con- 
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DAILY STOCK RECORD CARD USED BY LARGE CHICAGO FIRM. 


cerns in the interior states should have to pay $2.00 
demurrage on account of this fact.’’ 

The City Coal & Wood Co., New Britain, Corn.: 
**Owing to the amazing inefficiency of the operating 
department of the New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford Railroad Co., insofar as their local handling of 
freight is concerned, New Britain has been badly 
crippled in its building business so far this season. 
We have lost business continually, and are now 
under embargo, although most of Connecticut is open 
to shipments. Labor is very searee and indepen 
dent. Common labor is too high, and many build- 
ings are being held up awaiting better conditions. 
Spot brick is selling at $11.00 per thousand, and 
lumber is ten per cent higher than last fall. Face 
brick has been completely kept out since January, 
the cement supply is exhausted, and New York state 
wall plasterers are out of the market on account of 
the embargo and car shortage, mainly because of the 
inefficiency in railroad handling.’’ 

Waldo Bros., Ine., Boston, Mass.: ‘‘Our expe 
rience so far this year has been that we have not 
had any difficulty in getting shipments on account 
of the shortage in freight cars, but we have expe 
rienced great difficulty owing to embargoes against 
eastern roads by western roads.’’ 


Daily Stock Record Necessary. 


The building material yard of today must be pre- 
pared to give its customers the utmost service, not only 
in supplying them with materials but also in giving 
them information relative to the possibility of deliv- 
ering materials when they are wanted. In order to 
facilitate the work of employes who endeavor to keep 
a record of materials on hand, various systems of stock 
records have been installed. There are in use today 
in the building material industry thousands of differ- 
ent card and book systems and almost without excep- 
tion each dealer in the country is keeping a record of 
materials on hand entirely different from his neigh- 
bor across the way, or retailers of the same commodity 
in other states. 

One of the most practical stock record sheets is 
used by a large Chicago building material firm and 
after the daily reports have been recorded a glance 
at the card will give information relative to the 
amount of stock on hand, as well as the amount 
received and sold during the current month. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the manner in which 
this card has been designed. Everything entirely un- 
necessary has been eliminated. 

One of these cards is used for each commodity. 
Space is left at the top of the card for the name 
of the commodity and for the yard number. The card 
provides ample space for the records of an entire 
month and when properly filled in will show the num- 
ber and initials of car containing commodities which 
have been received, the extent of the shipment received 
and the amount sold. 

On the card used by the Chicago concern a column 
is designated by the words ‘‘ship to yard.’’ In ex- 
planation of this it is necessary to state that quite 
frequently material is shipped from one yard to an- 
other and when supplies are so disposed of they are 
reported in this column instead of under the ‘‘sold’’ 
column. The card, which measures five by eight inches, 
is printed on two sides and thereby keeps together 
the stock records of the commodity in question for a 
period of at least two months. 


BOSTON BUILDERS GET STARTED. 


Boston, Mass., April 18.—Spring’s first month 
opened up with sufficient fairness to let the build- 
ers make a good start in Greater Boston. In the 
last fifteen days the building projects numbered 
207, and the total valuation is reported by the F. 
W. Dodge Co. as amounting to $3,446,000. Dealers 
are stocking up with the season going into bud 
and the release of many consignments by lessening 


of freight congestion on the railroads, 
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ADOPTS MODERN MERCHANDISING 
METHODS. 


H. C. Miller, of Vinita, Okla., with yards at Vin- 
ita, Dewey, Collinsville and White Oak, is a be- 
merchandising methods. Mr. 
‘stores.’’ At Vin- 


liever in modern 
Miller calls his establishments 
ita, for instance, he has his store in front of two 
single and two double sheds. His store is one big 
room. In front are regular display windows in 
which are displayed articles in stock. There is a 
door rack six feet by eighteen feet, seven feet 
high, which was designed by Mr. Miller. This will 
hold 300 doors. At another place there is provi- 
sion for window glass. The glass and the doors 
are in full view of people entering the office. Win- 
dow sash occupies 2 20x24-foot space, a casing and 
base rack 3x16 feet, and a moulding rack 15x16 
feet. Along one side is shelving for paint, varnish, 
shingle stain, ete. There is no partition in this 
building. The lime and cement house is at the 
end of one of the double sheds and opens on one 
side to the railroad track. On the loading side the 
platform is level with the bottom of a wagon-bed. 
Above this warehouse is a fully equipped carpenter 
shop for the use of local carpenters. 


CORMACK OPENS ANOTHER YARD. 


The Consolidated Co., which was recently organ 
ized in the city of Chicago by Edward K. Cormack, 
former president of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association, opened its second yard on Monday, 
April 17. It is located at Ninety-fifth street and 
the B. & O. C. T. 
secured the business and property of the West 


railway, where the company has 


Englewood Supply & Construction Co., with large 
barns and warehouses and 600 feet of track. 

At this yard the company will carry a complete 
line of builders’ supplies and coal. Ample storage 
facilities for sand and stone and a good demand 
indicates a big business in these commodities. The 
yard will be in charge of James Graham, who has 
been in the coal and builders’ supply business in 
Gary, Ind. 

When Mr. Cormack opened his first yard at Sixty- 
fifth and State streets last fall his operations were 
watched with much interest by the building mate- 
rial fraternity of Chicago and his many friends in 
various parts of the country. The aggressive 
manner in which he took hold of the business pre- 
dicted early success and the new venture at Ninety- 
fifth street substantiates the faith placed in him 
by those with whom he has done business. 


CITY TO STANDARDIZE MATERIALS. 

The city of Milwaukee, Wis., through the bureau 
of standardization of the Citizens’ Bureau of 
Municipal Efficiency, has begun the work of stand- 
ardizing materials likely to be used in the various 
city departments, preparatory to the proposed es- 
tablishment of a city purchasing agent. One of the 
first investigations is that of lumber, but various 
other lines, like brick, cement, limestone, asphalt, 
etc., will be taken up. It has been discovered, for 
instance, that many times the city departments buy 
the wrong kind of lumber for a specifie purpose. 
The purpose of the bureau is to provide the city 
with data by which it can buy efficiently and prop- 
erly and those in charge expect to ask the manu- 
facturers and handlers of various materials to assist 
in securing the proper information. 


N, F. P. A. TO MEET IN CHICAGO. 


The National Fire Protection Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the auditorium of the 
Insurance Exchange Building, Jackson boulevard 
and La Salle street, Chicago, May 9 to 11. Secre- 


tary Franklin H.) Wentworth anticipates a good 


attendance on the part of members from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 
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Need Not Sell Too Cheap. 


By Thomas F. Porter 
Should you have anything to sell, 
Its worth do not o’erestimate; 
Neither would it be wise and well 
Its value much to understate. 
Would you an honest purpose show, 
Bestir yourself from sluggish sleep; 
Don’t make your asking price too low, 
And do not sell your goods too cheap. 


Or would you with your neighbor trade, 
Seek not a bargain sharp to strike; 
There is a course, if but obeyed, 
That will be just to both alike. 
If, as each one shall fairly sow 
They each shall just as fairly reap, 
Neither need make a price too low, 
Nor either sell his goods too cheap. 


Or would you barter and exchange 

The things you have with all mankind, 
Although the prices greatly range, 

A common level all might find. 
Should avarice have an overthrow, 

And wrong into oblivion creep, 
None needs to make his price too low, 


No one need sell his goods too cheap. 


So, in the realm of thought and mind 
Toward which our higher natures rise, 
We on examination find 
This law of trading still applies: 
Should men exchange their best thoughts so 
That all the Golden Rule would keep, 
No one need set his price too low, 
And no one sell himself too cheap. 


SUGGESTED CAMPAIGN IN FAVOR OF 
STEVENS BILL. 


By James A. Arkin. 

Much has been heard of the Stevens bill recently, 
and while sentiment is slowly growing in its favor, 
more drastic action must be taken by all persons 
interested if favorable results are to be obtained 
at the coming session of congress, 

A post card campaign along the following lines 
should produce results: 

Let each individual retailer mail a post card 
daily to the congressman from his district and also 
one to his senator. On this card let there be some 
pertinent reason given why the Stevens bill should 
become a law. Every wholesale house, every man 
ufacturer, every retailer, every organization of 
wholesalers, of manufacturers, of retailers and of 
clerks should do likewise. 

The cost of such a plan to any one concern or 
individual would be but two cents per day. Cards 
could be sent for one hundred days at a cost of 
but two dollars. 

Suppose this plan was adopted by individuals and 
organizations all over the United States and the 
What 
effect would it have on the lawmakers at Wash- 


campaign carried on for one hundred days. 
ington? Imagine thousands of cards pouring into 
the capital daily; hundreds to each congressman 
and senator. Could they well afford to overlook 
the demands made? 

Every merchant can give a hundred reasons why 
the Stevens bill should become a law. For the 
purpose of the above campaign these should be 
presented in a concise, snappy and to-the-point 
form. No stereotyped rules should be followed, but 
rather an endeavor should be made to instill a per- 
sonal note into each communication. 


The plant of D, F. Campbell Builders’ Supplies 
and Construction Co., Wilmington, Del., was re 
cently damaged in one of the largest conflagrations 
experienced in that city for many years. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS AND VENTURES. 


The Sheesley Supply Co., Inc., Johnstown, Pa.; 
capital, $50,000; incorporators, M. M. 
Fred K. Sheesley, J. D. Sheesley and F. M. Shees- 


Sheesley, 


ley, all of Johnstown, Pa., and Horace A. Sheesley, 
Sebego Lake, Maine. 

H. B. Hartman Co., McKeesport, Pa.; to engage 
in the builders’ supply business; inecorporators, 
Harry B. and John H. Hartman and John N. Hart- 
man, Jr. 

The Menomonie Fuel & Supply Co., Menomonie, 
Wis.; capital, $20,000; incorporators, Frank S. Peck, 
R. E. Bundy and Grace Myers. 

The Stockton Builders’ Supply Co., Stockton, ( al., 
has been incorporated. - 

R. B. Glaubitz, engaged for the past thirty years 
in the lumber and building material business at 
Wittenberg, Wis., has sold his lumber business to 
the Farmers’ Building Supply Co. 

The Milwaukee Building & Supply Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has increased its capital stock to $10,000. 

The retail supply business of Shreiner & Co., 
Laneaster, Pa., has been purchased by the B. B. 
Martin Co, 

W. A. Spurrier, Jr.. & Co. 


building material yard at Des Moines. 


is opening a retail 
The yard 
manager is Frank Ewoldt and the other officers are: 
W. A. Spurrier, Jr., president; B. H. Thomas, sec- 
retary; A. L. Kreidler, manager real estate sales 
department, and F, A. Harris, manager architec- 
tural department. 

Tupman Supply Co., Anderson, Indiana. Capi- 
tal, $5,000; builders’ supplies; Edgar W. Tupman 


and others. 





NEW ORLEANS HAS FAIR DEMAND. 


New Orleans, La., April 15.—Although prices on 
practically every material are advancing, building 
material men in this territory report that there is 
a fair demand. Although there have not been very 
many big structures started in the past sixty days, 
construction work is active on smaller projects. 
Renewed life has been put into the industries of 
New Orleans by the news that the administration 
has decided to retain the tariff on sugar, or, at 
least, to save the principal industry of Louisiana 
from total destruction for three years more. The 
renewed confidence is shown in bank deposits, which 
Before 
this news came in many sugar planters, facing bank- 
ruptey, had made arrangements to sell their hold- 


have set a record in the past two months. 


ings. 

Especially is construction work active on moving 
picture theaters. Work has commenced on a $150,- 
000 structure, and a second, to cost $200,000, will 
be erected in the early fall, while a third will be 
finished within a few months. Smaller theaters 
are being built or projected at the rate of one or 
two a day. At least thirty new theaters have gone 
up since the first of the year, and more are con- 
templated for the summer months. 





HENRY A, LENSING PASSES AWAY. 





Henry A. Lensing, president of Lensing [ros., 
Ine., Evansville, Ind., died on Tuesday, March 28, 
at his home in that city. He had been engaged in 
the builders’ supply business for a number of 
years, and, due to his pleasing personality and ‘his: 
conception of the rights of others, he had a host 
of friends in the trade, not only in his city but 
throughout the entire state of Indiana and many 
sections of the United States. He was personally 
acquainted with the Rock Propucts anp BvrILp- 
ING MATERIALS staff, who sympathize with his asso- 
ciates and the members of the family who survive 


him. 
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BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION TO STIMULATE 
BUILDING. 


The Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
is planning active work this spring along definite 
lines. Two subjects occupy the next two meetings 
—that of stimulating building while prices are still 
comparatively low, and that of securing a revision 
of the city building code and ordinances. 

The first general meeting of the year, and the 
first of a series of group meetings planned by the 
association, is one in which the architects, the con 
tractors and the material men will get together to 
discuss ways of stimulating building. One feature 
to be discussed will be publicity for the fact that 
steel alone has risen to any considerable degree, 
and that it is, in fact, a small factor in building. 

‘*There is a general feeling that building costs 
are abnormally high,’’ said J. A. G. Badorf, secre 
tary of the association. ‘‘We hope to find a way 
to remove this erroneous impression. ’’ 

The situation is much the same now as following 
the first stunning effect of the war—prices are low 
enough to justify investors to build, even if they 
have to hold their structures vacant a year or so. 
But the notion of ‘‘everything is high’’ has become 
so prevalent that it is said to be deterring much 
building. 

The second item on the program, that of a new 
building code, will be taken up at a general meet- 
ing within a few weeks. E. L. Winn, a director ot 
the association, will outline at this meeting the 
necessary steps. 


UNIQUE MEETING OF RETAILERS. 


A most unique meeting of retailers is scheduled 
for Wichita, Kans., on May 17 and 18. Wichita 
is the headquarters for a large number of line 
yard concerns, The lumbermen of the city have 
asked the retail dealers of Kansas and Oklahoma 
to a Convention and School of Business Lectures. 
Wichita is not the regular meeting place of a see 
tional convention; most of the dealers who will 
be present are members of the big Southwestern 
Association which meets every January in J<ansas 
City. It may be that a sectional association is in 
the minds of some, and such an association might 
be a good thing. At any rate the program prom 
ises to be a good one. Some of the subjects of 
lectures already announced are ‘‘Credits,’’ ‘‘Com 
munity; Development, 


‘*Problems of Mail Order 
Competition,’’ ‘‘ Efficiency in Government,’’ ‘‘Some 
Legal Problems,’’ ‘‘The Retail Merchant and the 
Community.’’ The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has been asked for-an exhibit. Some 
of the ideas of the School of Business Lectures now 
given annually by Kansas University will be util- 
ized. The following retail lumbermen of Wichita 
are the head of committees, having the arrange- 
ments in charge: F. A. Amsden, H. E. Case, Henry 
Comley, J. W. Metz, F. W. Oliver, T. M. Deal and 
J. H. Engstrom. 





RETAILERS OF PASSAIC AND BERGEN 
COUNTIES, N. J., DINE. 


The Building Material Men’s Association of Pas- 
saic and Bergen counties, comprising within its 
membership a large majority of the building mate- 
rial firms of that section, held its annual banquet 
at the Hamilton Club, Paterson, N. J., on Tuesday, 
April 11, at which time about ninety representatives 
were present. The dinner was excellent and the 
general program of the evening thoroughly enjoyed 
by all. There were no set speeches, but following 
the dinner an excellent vaudeville and general en- 
tertainment was provided. This organization, sup- 
plementing the parent state association in the same 
line, is doing a valuable work for its members along 
the line of trade betterment. 


Cc. J. CURTIN HEADS NEW YORK EXCHANGE. 


At the thirty-fifth annual election of the Build 
ing Material Exchange of New York City and vicin- 
ity held in the Woolworth building on April 10, C. 
J. Curtin, president and owner of the Farnam Che 
shire Lime Co., was chosen president and Elliot 
Smith, of Candee, Smith & Howland, was made vice 
president. Both men have been active workers in 
the Building Material Exchange for years and have 
mapped out an aggressive program for the coming 
year, looking toward larger membership. 

William C. Morton was re-elected treasurer for 
the eighth consecutive term. His report showed the 
exchange to be in a strong financial condition. The 
remainder of the regular ticket was elected as fol 
lows: Trustees, George A. Molitor, secretary; Will 
iam H. Barnes, Jr., William T. Roberts, John W. 
Ruth, E. B. Page, Thomas I. Gleason, Walter C. 
Schultz, Lawrence Priteher, Frank E. Wise, and 
Harold Halstead. The inspectors of election were 
Orin F. Perry, Ernest Braun and H. P. Brown. 

There was a movement on foot to have the ex 


change moved into a place in the Wall street finan- 


Cc. J. CURTIN, PRESIDENT, 
New York Building Material Exchange 


cial district, but a counter movement was made to 
move it into the new building material zone uptown. 
A compromise was effected whereby the exchange 
will renew its present quarters in the Woolworth 
building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., HAS NEW EXCHANGE. 

A new builders’ exchange has been organized in 
Springfield, Mo., with permanent offices in the 
Wvodruff Building. The objects of the organiza- 
tion are to promote and protect the interests of 
its members; to maintain just and equitable treat- 
ment in their relations with each other and with 
their employes; to promote the steadiness of em- 
ployment in. the building trades; to promote and 
facilitate the settlement of labor disputes; to pre- 
vent strikes; to encourage the formation of asso- 
ciations of contractors; to promote and protect the 
business interests of its members and its affiliated 
associations; to provide proper means of furthering 
the educational, social and fraternal interests of its 
members and of the building trades generally, and 
to protect and enhance the industrial and commer- 
cial interests of Springfield and vicinity. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year are: President, A. H. 
Walker; vice-president, W. H. Kilbuck; treasurer, 
Lee Savage, and secretary, W. H. Ipsen. 





NEW ORLEANS EXCHANGE REARRANGES 
QUARTERS. 


Complete reorganization of the three floors of 
the New Orleans Contractors’ and Dealers’ Ex 
change was decided on at a meeting early in April 


A proposal from J. W. Thompson, the prominent 


contractor, for renting the entire first floor of the 
exchange, was received and accepted. eo 


Thompson, representing the J. W. Thompson Co., 


closed a five-year lease with President H. H. 
Thomas, and the first floor of the exchange wiil 
be transformed into elaborate general offices and 
display rooms for the J, W. Thompson Co. Mr. 
Thompson ’s move will cause a general shifting at 
the exchange. The second floor of the building 
will be altered and remodeled to suit tenants. 

On the third floor of the building, which con 
tains the quarters of President Thomas and Secre 
tary McChesney, and which has always been de 
voted to members of the exchange, other changes 
will take place. The general meeting room will be 
made more attractive by the addition of a complete 
library, which will contain all the trade journals, 
daily and weekly newspapers, bulletins, ete. There 
will be private rooms for figuring plans, making up 


payrolls, ete., and several committee rooms. 
CONDITIONS IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man., April 15.—Conditions in the 
building and allied industries in Western Canda 
have been picking up well during the last few 
weeks. All the snow has disappeared and the rvads 
in the country are in fairly good shape. This has 
stimulated the amount of country building during 
the month. In Saskatoon, Sask., dealers say that 
they have done more estimating on orders since 
January this vear than they have during all 1915, 
Most of this is for farm building materials, The 
farmers this year are erecting a much better class 
of house and farm building than hitherto, and build 
ers’ supply dealers throughout Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and Manitoba are expecting a large increase 
in the volume of their sales during the coming 
summer. 


EASTERN CANADA BUILDING REMAINS 
QUIET. 


Toronto, Can., April 18.—Business, with the ex- 
ception of building, continues to exceed in volume 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Bank 
earnings show an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
Railway earnings are considerably ahead of last 
year. The trade figures are correspondingly satis- 
factory. There is no sign of any change in the 
building situation, however. Forty-three cities re- 
port permits for less than $2,000,000, a sum that 
will hardly cover wear and tear. There are some 
large buildings for Toronto under construction or 
contemplated which, if they go ahead this year, 
will greatly increase the amount credited to this 
city. 

Some of the dealers, when consulted in regard to 
the situation, stated that they were doing most 
of their business in the smaller places where the 
permits were not reported. The figures received 
show permits amounting to $1,198,845 for twenty- 
nine eastern cities for March. 

Dealers have pointed out that, with the possible 
exception of lumber, building materials have, on 
the whole, decreased in price. Stone has remained 
at a stationary figure. Imported stone costs a little 
more perhaps on account of the war tax amounting 
Brick, how- 


ever, is generally quoted at a lower figure. Run of 


to about three cents per cubic foot 


kiln, for instance, costs about $8.00, compared with 
$10.00 to $12.00 formerly quoted Setter grades 
are correspondingly less. Cement is quoted at from 
five to ten cents less, while lime remains constant 
at thirty-eight cents. 
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Tomkins’ Review of Trade 
Conditions. 


Newark, N. J., April 18. 


section of the country and in almost every industry 


In practically every 


the general business activity continues, according 


to Ambrose Tomkins, of Tomkins Bros. There 
seems to be at hand the fulfillment of the promise 
of great improvement in the building material 
trades for this year. More large operations have 
been started and more construction contemplated 
and plans filed than at any time for several years 
past, and this in the face of higher prices for mate 
rials and labor. For this reason there seems to be 
some hesitancy among speculative builders and 
those contemplating buildifg houses for occupancy. 
Regarding this phase of the situation, close observ- 
ers have ventured the opinion that now is the time 
to build, largely for the reason that money is very 
plentiful and that all signs point to steady and 
possibly higher prices for building materials for 
many months to come, 

The difficulty experienced by builders in getting 
structural steel is having its effect on the Portland 
cement industry. Operators are turning to rein- 
forced concrete for more large projects than ever 
before. In addition, much interest in cement roads 
is being aroused through the national publicity cam 
paign of the Portland Cement Association, and the 
prospects are for a heavy demand throughout the 
year. 

The newspapers recently have devoted consider 
able space to conditions in the building material 
market, pointing out the rises of from twenty-five 
to 100 per cent in the prices of various commodi 
ties. Some of these accounts have erroneously 
given the impression that Portland cement has ad- 
vanced about fifty per cent above normal, and that 
it is selling at a high figure. This is far from 
accurate. Cement is selling today considerably be 
low the average for the last fifteen years, and not 
any higher than the average for the last ten years. 
In this territory it is from fifteen to fifty cents per 
barrel less than in the western cement districts. 
For the two years prior to the war the average 
price in the Lehigh valley district was ninety cents 
per barrel in bulk at the mill, with a two-cent dis 
count for cash in ten days. The present mill price 
is one dollar and five cents, with a five-cent dis 
count. It is, therefore, clear that this is an ad 
vance of only thirteen per cent instead of fifty pei 
cent, as claimed, 

In view of the foregoing, together with the in 
creased cost of cloth bags, a sixty-five per cent rise 
in dynamite, higher wages, higher coal, and searcity 
of machinery, it certainly looks as though Portland 
cement here in the east is selling at a fair price 
at this time; and that an advance in the near future 
would not be at all surprising. 

Much to the surprise of the trade, the price of 
sewer pipe and flue linings has again advanced. 
The ball was started rolling on April 1 by one of 
the largest manufacturers. Since then, from time 
to time, other manufacturers have fallen into line, 
until at the present time prices are practically uni 
form. The reasons given are increased cost of 
labor and fuel, heavy buying in the middle west, 
and excellent prospective demand here in the east. 
At the present level, which is three points higher 
than prices in March, it would seem that the man- 


ufacturers are getting a pretty good price for thei 
goods. 

The manufacturers of high grade calcined plas 
ter, which is used almost exclusively for finishing 
purposes, are having great difficulty in securing 
sufficient tonnage to transport the rock from Nova 
Seotia and other points in Eastern Canada. Tramp 
steamers that prior to the war could be chartered 
at extremely favorable rates are now practically 


unobtainable at an advance of more than 100 per 


cent. Taking this into consideration, it would 
seem that the plaster manufacturers were extremely 
conservative in making their recent advance. When 
one realizes all the items and operations that are 
necessary to make up a barrel of plaster, it cer 
tainly seems that there is no article in the building 
material line that is sold at a price more favorable 
to the consumer than a barrel of calcined plaster. 

One of the largest manufacturers of expanded 
metal lath reports increased sales for January, Feb 
ruary and March, notwithstanding the fact that a 
great many dealers laid in rather large stocks of 
metal lath previous to the first of the year, before 
Although the sheet steel 
market has advanced slightly for the second quai 


the prices were raised. 


ter of the year over the prices for the first quarter, 
the probabilities are that prices will hold steady 
and that there will be no further advance prior 
to the first of July. 
be a rise in price after that date, since it is ex 


Beyond a doubt there will 


pected that the steel companies will place a much 
higher price on steel sheets for the last half of 
the year than during the first six months. 

There is every indication that the present volume 
of business will continue throughout the year, and 
if this is the case there will probably be more dif 
ficulty in getting delivery of goods later in the yea 
than has been experienced during the first three 
months. The question of delivery will probably 
be a greater factor than that of price. 

There is a very good demand for metal corner 
beads. Prices are fairly steady on beads manufac 
tured from galvanized sheet. Corner beads, and in 
fact all kinds of metal specialties, galvanized after 
manufacture, are very hard to obtain and the price 
is very’ unsteady. This is due to the upward whirl 
of prices on zine (spelter) used in galvanizing, 

Small channel iron for use in connection with 
metal lathing is coming into demand and the stocks 
at the mills are very low. It is impossible to se 
cure delivery in less than four or five weeks from 
the mills. The price is rising without any indica 


tions of its being lower in the near future. 


March Building Shows Big Increase. 


Building operations throughout the country con 
tinue unusually active. The official figures of build 
ing, secretary and General Manager J. M. Sholl, 
cipal cities of the United States, as received by The 
American Contractor, Chicago, total $84,284,464, as 
compared with $71,342,907, for March last year, an 


increase of eighteen per cent. A majority of the 


list, or sixty-four, shows gains in the comparative 
statement; forty-nine make unfavorable compari 


sons, but the latter almost entirely among the 


smaller cities. The present building activities ar 
the more pronounced among the larger types of 
structures. This is further shown by the fact that 
while there is a gain of eighteen per cent in the 


totals, the actual number of permits issued decreas 
























































from 28,932 in March last year to 26,218 for last 
month. The tendencies are thus towards the con- 
struction of better and larger structures. 

New York City shows an increase of twenty-eight 
per cent, entirely in the borroughs of Manhattan 
and Queens; Chicago makes the decided gain of 
fifty-five per cent. Detroit is thirty per cent ahead 
of last year and St. Louis thirty-nine per cent. San 
Francisco makes the rather surprising increase of 
seventy-nine per cent, considering the tremendous 
building era just preceding the fair. Other gains 
in excess of 100 per cent for the month include: 
Washington, 121; Norfolk, 606; Worcester, 121; 
Springfield, Ill, 654; Grand Rapids, 137; Richmond, 
108; Sioux City, 229; Canton, 180; Dallas, 207; Des 
Moines, 235 Denver, 113; Dayton, 217; Niagara 
alls, 704; Spokane, 140; St. Joseph, 320; San Diego, 
115; San Antonio, 109; Chattanooga, 350; Pasadena, 
121; Wichita, 423 Holyoke, 382; Montgomery, 307; 
Pueblo, 384. 

The statements of the building permits issued for 
the first three months of 1916 total $189,301,059, as 
compared with $153,848,381 
last year, an increase of twenty-four per cent. The 
March statement follows: 


for the same period 


-—-March, 1916 -—March, 1915.—, 
No. o. 









































Cities. Estimate Estimated Per Cent 
cost cost. Gain. Loss. 
Akron . $ 524,715 +60 20 .s 
Albany 199,090 42 
Allentown 100,310 3 
Altoona 1,989 6 
Atlanta os 
Baltimore 
Bayonne 
Berkeley .. 
birmingham 
inghamton . 
bos 4 
Brocaton 7 
bucfalo . 
Cantor os : 
Chattanooga ‘ 
Chicago . a: 
Cedar Rapids 4 
Cincinnati . 
Cle, eland 5 
Colorado .. . 
Columbus 
Dallas * ‘ 
Davenport 4 
Dayton . 
Denver . . 
Des Moines . 
Vetroit oe 
Duluth a 
nast Orange = 
rast St. Louis ‘ ig 
Flizabeth ss 
Erie 26 
f.vanaville 65 
Ft. Wayne ‘ 53 
Ft. Worth 61 ° 
Grand Itapids 137 
arrisbur 4 - 
Hartford " 
Haverhill a 
382 
&2 
In 2 ss 
Jacksonville 15 
Kansas City, Kans . 67 
Kansas City,’ Mo . 
Lawrence 5 
Lincoln 57 
Los Angeles 11 26 
Loutsville 5 uN 
Manchester 27 i; 
Memphis 7 
Vilwaukee 4 
Montclair . 2 
Montgomery 307 
Nashville 85 is 
New Bedford A 16 
New Havep ss 3 
New Orleans 4 
New York 4 2k 
Manhattan Borough 4 73 
Bronx Borough 2, M4 
Brooklyn Borough 4 . 1 
Queens Borough 1 42 . 
Richmond Borough 7 15 
704 
606 
82 
4 
121 
67 
e 3k 
ria 5 
ladeiphia 5, . 15 
Pittsburgh 1 76 7" 
Portland, Me 2 
Portland, Ore ; 
Pueblo 384 . 
53 
70 
284,826 108 
40 
Sacre 26 
Saginaw 87 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diege 
San Francisco , 
San Jose 45 
Savannah 87 
Schenectady 2 
Scranton 60 
Seattle . 
hreveport 
Sioux City . 
South Bend 1 
Spokane 
springfield, tl 
Springfield, Mass 6 
st ph 
st 761,781 
ft “ 1,064,452 5 
kton 88,325 37 
Superior 33 
Syracuse ‘ ‘ 
Tacoma 148 137 13 
Tampa "9 im 8 
Terre Haute 6% 66 16 
> 340 1,022,495 288 
a 47 48 30 
o 5 138 
a . 13 eT 48 
itica 33 74 60 
Washington 18 1,57 442 
Wichita 2 20 
Wilkes - Barre 53 185 33 
Worcester 86 168 121 
Youngetowr 100 81 18 
26.218 $94,384,464 28,902 $71,342,907 bs 
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CHICAGO RETAILERS BUSY. 

Retailers of building materials in Chicago and 
adjacent suburbs are busy filling orders on strue 
tures to be completed before the May renting sea 
son. The price of materials show an increase of 
from five to fifteen per cent over the spring period 
of 1914. Despite this advance, the demand is good. 

Manufacturers of common brick are exceptionally 
busy and orders on hand indicate an unusually ac 
tive season. William Schlake, president of the Illi- 
nois Brick Co., says: ‘‘ Business this year has been 
considerably better than for some time. During 
the first quarter we delivered approximately 100, 
000,000 brick in this territory, which is the best 
first quarter for years. Between 700,000,000 and 
900,000,000 brick are used in this section in a year 
and we have an unusually good start. Prices are 
uniform with those of last year, common brick sell 
ing at $7.00 a thousand and select and sewer brick 
at $8.00. All yards and factories are reporting an 
extraordinary demand and while we are working 
at full capacity, supplies are rather low. Orders 
are beginning to pile up; in fact, we are receiving 
more orders every day than we can supply in that 
day. We have more unfilled orders than for some 
time. On the whole, conditions in the brick field 
are in an excellent shape and we look for what 
will be the best season in several years.’’ 

Face brick dealers are receiving numerous in 
quiries and some orders are being booked. Activ 
ities in this particular field are expected to reach 
a high level during the next few months. 

While numerous permits are being issued by the 
city building department, there are no skyscrapers 
or large business structures planned for immediate 
construction. The bulk of permits is for apartment 
houses, which are ranging in size from the smaller 
structures built to accommodate two, three or four 
families to buildings as large as five stories and 
containing ninety-six apartments. The latest ven 
ture in this line is now being planned by Charles 
F, Henry, who is planning the construction of a 
high-grade fireproof building of five stories to cover 
a space of 150 by 100 feet at the southeast corner 
of Greenview and Birchwood avenues. The struc 
ture will contain ninety-six apartments of one, two, 
three and four rooms. There will be three stores 
on the ground floor with a main cafe, billiard hall 
and ladies’ waiting room. Architect Roy France 
has designed the building, which is expected to 
cost $230,000, 

G. C. Nimmons, architeet, has designed a five- 
story brick addition to the plant of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., which will be erected at an approximate cost 
of $240,000. 

Retail coal dealers of Chicago announce that the 
unsettled labor conditions, inereases in the cost of 
explosives brought on by the large demand made 
by the European war and an advance of twenty-five 
cents per ton in freight rates will necessitate a 
raise in price of from 10 to fifty cents a ton to 
the consumer for both domestic and steam fuel. 
Usually at this season of the year the price of 
anthracite coal drops fifty cents a ton and resi- 
dence and apartment owners order their supply to 
be delivered at the convenience of the coal dealers. 
This reduction in price has not taken place this 
year and as a result few of the yearly contracts 
are being received. From present indications, it 
looks as though this regular spring demand will 
be postponed until the first cold days of fall, when 
an unprecedented demand is anticipated. What 
effect this will have upon the coal market can 
only be conjectured at this time, but developments 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. 


GARY, IND., TEN YEARS OLD. 


Gary, Ind., April 18.—Today Gary is celebrating 
her tenth anniversary. On April 18, 1906, the un- 


loading of a car of cinders under the supervision 
of former Mayor-A. F. Knotts of Hammond, then 


the steel corporation’s property agent, and his 
brother, Thomas E. Knotts, later mayor of the city, 
marked the beginning of operations here. The end 
of the tenth year finds Gary with a population of 
15,000 and new construction under way that ex- 
ceeds in magnitude the original project. In June, 
when the Indiana centennial will be observed here, 
citizens of Gary will formally observe their 


decennial. 


K. C. BUILDING REPORTS SHOW GAIN. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 18.—Building permits 
issued by the building department of Kansas City 
during the month of March show a fine increase 
over the previous month and over the same month 
a year ago. Three hundred and forty-four permits 
were issued with a valuation of $1,226,619. Dur 
ing the same month a year ago 314 permits valued 
at $848,595 were issued, showing an increase of 
$4.53 per cent for 1916. A comparison for the first 
three months of the year for the past three years is 
interesting. In January, February and March, 1914, 
841 permits valued at $3,454,595 were issued; the 
same months of 1915, 671 permits valued at $2,152, 
805; and the same three months of 1916, 649 per 
mits valued at $2,135,864. 

The present outlook is that Kansas City is to 
have a new postoffice. The Public Building bill 
probably will contain authorization of one million 
dollars for a site near the new Union Station and 
two millions for a new building. 

Kansas City bond issues totalling over $4,000, 
000, which have been held up since their acceptance 
by the city last June because of a factional row 
in the ranks of the party in power, will go through 
in the near future. 


EVANSVILLE LOOKS FOR ACTIVE SPRING. 

Evansyille, Ind., April 15.—The building mate 
rial people here look to see the remainder of the 
spring active. A snow fell here last Saturday and 
the winter has been prolonged by much bad weather. 
Work is in progress on the big Coliseum, a public 
auditorium. The Evansville Builders’ Exchange is 
doing good work, headed ,by Albert F. Caden, of 
the Caden Stone Co., as president. Permanent quar 
ters are maintained downtown, with a young lady 
secretary in charge. 

Lensing Brock, Inc., the Indiana Builders’ Sup 
ply Co. and the Caden Stone Co. all report good 
spring prospects. Mr. Lensing said that the cemént 
and lime market both were tending upward here, 
with a good trade on roofing, plaster, sand, ete. 


MEMPHIS MARKET STRONGER. 





Memphis, Tenn., April 18.—The material market 
here is a little stronger and more active than a 
fortnight ago. This applies to cement, lime and 
other articles. Roofing and specialties are stronger, 
too. 

J. A. Denie & Sons Co. said today: ‘‘ Business 
is better, the price undertone is stronger. Warm 
weather and building are the order.’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS BUILDING ON INCREASE. 

Building permits issued by the city of Minne 
apolis for the month of March shows a consider 
able gain over the preceding months of the year 
and excels the record of March, 1916, by $14,335. 
The number of permits issued during the month was 
460 at a total cost of $1,386,805. 

New Orleans, Shreveport, Bogalusa and other 
points in Louisiana are receiving many calls for 
lumber and other building materials from Paris, 
Texas, which is on an unprecedented building boom 
to replace about half of the town recently destroyed 
by fire. 


BUILDING ACTIVE IN CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, O., April 19.—Building activity is 


steadily increasing in and around Cineinnati, and 


prospects continue to brighten, giving every indi 
cation that the current season will be one of the 
best which has been experienced in several years. 
The outstanding feature of the season so far is the 
number of residences planned and under way, w hile, 
on the other hand, there is also an ample amount 
of industrial and business construction going on. 
While material men are hampered to some extent 
by the difficulty experienced in moving cars, stocks 
are good, as a rule, and so far deliveries are being 
made on time. 

The Cincinnati Clay Produets & Supply Co. is 
making deliveries on several good-sized jobs, in 
cluding face brick on a handsome apartment build 
ing on Madison Road, and the company is also 
making active preparations to start brick moving 
on the big high school job further out on the same 
street. The Ferro-Conecrete Construction Co., which 
has the general contract on the job, has constructed 
a siding from the Norfolk & Western to the site, 
and the brick, as well as other material, will be 
moved directly to the spot over this siding, making 
a substantial saving possible on the item of haulage. 

The Moores-Coney Co, has taken over the build 
ing supply end of the business of the Reliance Coal 
& Coke Co., established about six months ago. 
The Reliance company, which is controlled by the 
Fleischmann interests, has a large coal business, 
and this addition of a building supply department 
was an experiment in line with similar efforts on 
the part of a good many coal companies. The 
Moores-Coney Co. takes over all of the stock on 
hand, and will also assume the contracts of the 
other company in that department. 

The Shorey-Willis Brick & Supply Co. reports 
great activity in its common brick department, and 
it is now engaged in filling contracts of some size 
at various points, including 100,000 for a school 
at Somerville, O., 300,000 for the Middletown, O., 
post office. In fact, according to Mr. Willis, the 
company is oversold on common, and in order to 
make deliveries and take advantage of the active 
demand for the brick, has taken over the plant of 
the Williamsburg Brick & Tile Co., of Williams- 
O. The plant has a capacity of 25,000 hollow 
brick a day, and this will be increased to at least 
30,000. The plant will be operated by a new com- 


burg 


= 


pany, known as the Williamsburg Brick Co., and 
controlled by the Cincinnati concern. 


PITTSBURGH BUILDING IS SPOTTED. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 18.—Building in the Pitts- 
burgh district is not progressing as well as con- 
tractors and dealers would like to see it. In fact, 
the situation is very spotted. Some parts of the 
city show a notable amount of house building this 
month. In other sections there is very little doing. 
In the South Hills district, especially Dormont and 
Brookline, there is more building than for several 
years. The Squirrel Hill district of the East End 
is also the place where many contracts are being 
let for good houses. On the north side very little 
building is in evidence, especially house building. 
The same is true of most sections of the East End. 
The surrounding boroughs and towns are doing 
much better than the city itself and from this 
source there is going to be a very good total of 
building reported this spring. All the industrial 
and mining towns in Tri-State territory are doing 
considerable in the way of providing more houses 
for employes, as a distinct shortage of dwellings 
for workingmen is reported in all parts of this 
district. Large building is confined chiefly to pub- 
lie building projects such as churehes, school houses, 
city and county work, and to the building of new 
manufacturing plants or extensions to old plants 
and factories. There are a large number of ware 


houses also under construction. 
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Permanent Sepulcher Made Universally Available 





In all the development of new and greater uses 
of eonerete none perhaps will meet with prompter 
recognition of its value and be so readily adopted 
in general use than that relating to the more sani 
tary disposal of the dead. It has fallen to our lot” 
to encourage, aid and assist, in so far as we have 
been able with our already overworked force, to 
bring about the basically correct application of con 
crete in connection with the burial of the dead. 

There have been a number of false starts made, 
methods that can have only a limited application, 
and others too expensive to be considered. The 
individual outer box for the burial casket scarcely 
an inch and a half thick that has been exhibited for 
several years, and used to a certain extent, lacked 
the appeal of solidity and stability and is entirely 
too costly for the purpose. The small amount of 
concrete contained in these outer boxes or burial 
vaults, as they have been called, is enough to con 
demn them as a concrete product for such a subter- 
ranean use, and their principal safety perhaps lies 
in the fact that they are always covered up in the 
ground never to be removed, so that nobody ever 
knows whether they have failed or not. No matter 
if a large number of exhumations should dem 
onstrate that these thin concrete boxes have 
answered the requirements for a few years, it is 
reasonable to calculate that no such structure could 
stand much of a shock, as of an earthquake, for 
instance, or any other serious disturbance, 

All that such a vault could ever accomplish can 
be much better provided in concrete at less than 
half the cost, as has been explained to numerous 
cemetery superintendents having charge of inter- 
ments when more than ordinary safeguards are re 
quired, about as follows: 

The grave is dug the same as for an ordinary 
interment, except a foot longer, a foot wider and 
six inches deeper. An hour or more previous to 
the interment a concrete floor is poured into the 
excavation, smoothing the upper surface to approx 
At the 
time of the interment have ready a mortar box 


imately six inches thick and about level. 


holding one yard and a half of ready-mixed con 
crete to pour into the excavation as soon as the 
wooden box containing the casket is deposited upon 
the floor, which by this time has reached the stage 
of initial set of the cement, so that it will readily 
bind firmly to the new wet material. It is the work 
of a moment to strike off the surface to an approx 
imate level and lay rough boards over’ the surface. 
Now the load of four feet of freshly shoveled earth 
comes on top of the boards, so squeezing the flow 
ing concrete firmly into its final position. 

This produces a monolithic concrete box six to 
eight inches thick and amounts to hermetically seal- 
ing the casket within a solid stone boulder firmly 
planted with perfect bearings all around. 

Such a burial requires about two cubic yards of 
conerete. It can be done in any cemetery by a 
local concreteman or by the superintendent with 
his regular help. Twenty dollars as an average will 
cover the cost which will yield a very good margin 
of profit upon the concrete part of the operation. 

This is less than half the average cost of the 
fabricated box, and it is easy enough to see that 
it is far superior from every engineering, sanitary 
and practical standpoint. In all cases of inter- 
ments of contagious subjects this method should 
be made legally obligatory and those officials hav- 
ing charge of public health should be made to 
know of the universal availability of such a high- 


grade method for permanently hermetically seal 
ing these subjects at insignificant cost. 

The private mausoleum has for ages been con 
sidered the most dignified method for providing the 
burial receptacle for family use, consisting of a 
number of individuals. Such structures are ex 
tremely difficult to construct, owing to the fact that 
it is a building which must be so designed as to take 
care of itself, since the occupants are in no posi 
tion to look after it and time very soon wipes out 
the nearest of kin who might be interested in its 
preservation. So costly are well-built and properly 
designed mausoleums that only the very rich can 
entertain the idea of indulging in such a luxury. 

Again is concrete introduced as the structural 
material to bring about a tremendous improvement 


in providing a family sepulcher which far excels 


























LONGITUDINAL SECTION, SHOWING INTERIOR OF 
MEMORIAL AND CASKET RECEIVING COMPART 
MENT. ARROW INDICATES COPPER LINING. 


anything else for the same purpose that has eve 
been devised. It consists of an underground 
chamber built with heavy concrete walls and of 
the proper size to receive the burial caskets. It 
is just as proof against earthquakes as it is against 
the ordinary destroying elements of frost, lightning 
and tornadoes. The size of the sepulcher is determ 
ined by the number of interments that are intended, 
provision being made for encasing each one of the 
caskets in concrete so that when the sepulcher is 
filled it becomes a veritable concrete caisson or 
bell, with concrete bridge walls spanning the in 
terior both horizontally and vertically, thus mak 
ing such a sepulcher 100 per cent permanent, both 
as to the form and material insofar as the knowl 
edge of modern engineering knows anything of pe 
manence, 

The bottom and walls of the sepulcher in prin 
ciple are the same as that of the construction of a 
cistern, except that it is recommended that the con 
crete walls be at least two feet thick, carefully’ 
mixed, thoroughly tamped and waterproofed. 


The method of encasing the caskets in concrete 
consists of merely placing the casket in position 
and having a form-board that extends the length of 


the interior and of such a height when placed on 
edge that it will extend eight inches higher than 
the top of the casket. Then approximately one yard 
and a half of concrete is poured around and over 
the casket and struck off with a trovel even with 
the form-board. A second interment alongside 
of the first will not require the form-board, the 
casket being merely placed in position and the 
conerete wall of the former interment makes the 
form. This operation is repeated until the sepulcher 
is filled, when the entrance door ean be removed and 
the opening so left filled up with concrete. In this 
way for all time the sepuleher becomes a solid 
boulder embedded in the earth with perfect bear- 
ing all around. Nothing could be imagined more 
permanent, or more desirable in every way, and it 
is by no means an expensive method of burial. It 
is of equal, universal ‘application as is the indi- 
vidual monolith of concrete described above. 

This type of family burial vault has been under 
development for several years, and very recently 
has been made available through the regular re 
tail channels of the monument trade by the Memo- 
rials Art Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y., who have perfected 
the memorial features for all such sepulchers by 
the most dignified, attractive and modern equip 
ment to appeal to people of the best taste. 

The superstructure or memorial rests upon and 
becomes the visible finish of the sepulcher. They 
have designed it so that all the working parts, such 
as the lowering device, the doors and ornamental 
metal finish are of Gorham bronze, the United 
States standard alloy for that metal, and the con 
struction of the memorial above ground may be of 
the richest granite and marble in a style of finish 
to suit the taste of the purse of the purchaser. 

In the accompany illustrations the designers have 
recommended a copper casing or imbedded lining 
in the conerete, as a further insurance against 
water damage from without, which in some local 
ities is a very difficult problem. 

Such a combination of visible memorial and per- 
manent sepulcher for the dead has been made avyail- 
able in every American cemetery, and constitutes 
a very great and important addition to the uses 
of conerete, 

When one takes into consideration that there 
are no less than 20,000,000 families in the United 
States, every one of which is sure at Some time to 
need just such a sepulcher, it will be recognized 
that this new use for concrete is one of very large 
proportions, and worthy of the attention of all 
who are interested in the development of concrete. 
Further, the improvement is well worth all it costs, 
and really introduces great economy with the im- 
provement. 


NEW CONCRETE PLANT FOR LEXINGTON. 


“At Lexington, Ky., the F. T. Justice Co., which 
works largely in concrete, has purchased eleven and 
one-half acres on the C. & O., and will immediately 
erect a modern plant which will include five build- 
ings and an overhead system of trackage for un- 
loading sand, gravel, ete., into conerete bins, while 
the whole of the area which will be used actively 
in handling the business will be conereted. The 
company will continue operations at its Main street 
location until the new plant is finished. Recently 
the Congleton Construction Co. purchased a site 
near that bought by the Justice company and is 
now constructing a plant for its operations. 





Representatives of the Dewey, Iola, Kansas City 
and Western States Portland cement companies, 
Koehring, Lansing, Milwaukee and Smith concrete 
companies met at a luncheon in Kansas City on 
April 6 for the purpose of discussing the develop- 
ment of a permanent organization of cement users 
and the holding of an annual cement show. The 
conference resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study plans of procedure and report at 
a later meeting. 
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The Cost of Changing Cable 








Every time you install a new rope, you are 
spending time and labor, and your work stops. 
Did you ever figure out just what this time, 
labor and delay actually cost in dollars and 
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to sell for a 


of frequent 


(INC. 1851) 


N. Y. CITY, N. Y., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York 























Whatever the cost is, it must be added to 
the original price of the rope in order to de- 
termine correctly the rope’s value. 


It Has Stood the ——— eit 


Test of Time = WIRE ROPE 





is made to give maximum service, rather than 


Because of its durability it saves the expense 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Chicago 


i — 


— 


— 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


minimum price. 





changes, and consequently it is 


New York Rubber Co. more economical in the end than a “cheap” 


Why not make the saving? 


59 years in business 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Denver SaltLake City San Francisco 




















1%” Hy-Rib—Very rigid. For heavy loads and 
wide spans 





THAT COUNTS : 
15/16” Ey-Rib for floors and roofs without forms— AND 
sidings, partitions, and ceilings without channels 


plete line assures your satisfaction from every standpoint. 
Hy-Rib-in four depths from %” to 1%”. 


Diamond Lath in two types and various gauges. 


prongs from 2” to 12” and hollow studs in various sizes. 





three types. ; ; 
Inserts for use in concrete slabs, 


three types. 


the service back of it. 

















The Complete Line of Best Products 


embodies everything that is best in their particular field. To buy from the com- 


Each in various gauges. 
Rib Lath, a most economical lath in three types and various gauges. 


Kahn Pressed Steel Studs include channels from 34” to 2” in size, studs with 


Steel Corner Beads for the protection of plastered corners, in four types 
Metal Base Screeds for use between cement base and plaster are supplied i 


Shaft Hangers, etc, are furnished in QQ CRO CRE CE CKKKK 
that Ys known for ite high quality and SO QOCC CRC CC CR CCAS 
KCCCCCCC CCC CCE 





Kahn 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Preseed 

Dept. H 26 Youngstown, Ohio ; . Channels, 

. iv in Princi Cities Beaded Plate Rib Lath permits two-coat wor 2 oh 
5”, 6” ° Diamond lath of two types and various gauges eames pal instead of three 1%”, 2 


13/16” Hy-Rib. Widely used in partitions, sidings and 
ceilings 


%” Hy-Rib Lath used as 2 self-furring 
partitions, ceilings, etc., for stud spacings 
24 to 36 inches 


Building 
Products 
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Self-Sentering 


for roofs, floors, partitions and 
walls. A combined form and rein- 
forcement, a lath and stud in one— 
eliminates the form work from con- 
crete construction. 


A Complete Line of Building Materials and Waterproofings 


EALERS who sell the big GF Line have at their dis- 
posal high-grade building products and waterproofings 
for the greater part of every building operation. 


More than that—they have the help of a large organiza- 
tion working with them in every way. Our plan is to help 
the dealer in his selling. 


If you're interested in a GF Dealership, write and we will 
send you full details covering the complete GF Line, which 
includes— 





GF Steel-Tile 


for floors and roofs. 
manent forms set on simple lines of 
shoring instead of forms. Less material, 
lighter weights, no leakage—good for 
any load and spans to 30 feet. 


Removable or per- 





Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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Herringbone 


Metal Lath 


The stiffest, most economical metal 
lath made. Will not sag between 16 
to 20 inches stud spacing, goes up 
with the minimum laps, curls the plas- 
ter into a solid key without waste. 
For walls, ceilings and exteriors. 


Self-Sentering, Steel-Tile, Herringbone and Diamond-Rib 
Lath, Expanded Metal, Trussit, G-F Cold Drawn Channel 
Studs and Furring, Corner Bead; Wall Ties and a Com- 
plete line of Waterproofings. 


The General Fireproofing Co. 


1422 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 























Real Advantages 
Check Them Up 


Important to All Who Use or Buy Metal Lath 
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— = =SHEATHING BOARDS 
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Same thickness of wall at all points and perfect key 












Walerproof Paper 
This is Sykes Expanded Cup Metal Lath 


(4) Sykes. Metal Lath, being “backed up” by sheathing boards, is perfectly rigid. 
plaster over. (6) There is no waste mortar because every particle goes to make 
thickness of wall. 
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As sketch above illustrates—(1) Sykes Metal Lath is applied direct to sheathing boards over water- E, X PA N D E, D C U | 


proof paper; (2) it insures a wall of exactly the same thickness; (38) therefore, a wall of equal ex- 
pansion’ and contraction at every point eliminating the danger of cracking due to uneven expansion. 
(5) It is easy to 
up the required 


METAL LATH 


Self-Furring. Saves 5 to 10 cts. a 
sq. yd. Can't be applied wrong. 
Is heavier than other laths of same 








at etonaeane - 
= : ————- SHEATHING BOARDS Se, gauge because cut with wider 
3 Pr S . Note Lack of Key over Furring Strips a strands. 
Waterproof Paper 
This is Ordinary Metal Lath 
Wuere. otViae ate 5 4 10 pg a sq. yd. to cost of building wal There is no key between Furring Approved by U. S. Government 
Strip and this lath At the points where F i Strips occur the plaster is, of course, much thinner 
than at ether places; result, uneven guenath peg & oan euianaien. liable to cause ‘eonaiiian Is sleuter. for Post Office Work. Indorsed 


There is actually more mortar required to plaster a wall of given thickness using ordinary metal 
lath than is required if you use Sykes Metal Lath; simply because it requires more mortar to secure 


a key back of the ordinary lath than is necessary for Sykes Metal Lath 


by architects. 


SYKES METAL LATH IS BEST FOR STUCCO, FOR OVERCOATING AND FOR INTERIOR PLASTERING 
For Free Sample and Book of Specifications Write to 


SYKES METAL LATH & ROOFING CO. 
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This illustrates the 
25,000-ton storage of 
a large Portland ce 
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movable cross con 
veyor, discharges to 


delivers to the plant. 


Economical Storage Conveying Systems 


installed by ‘‘S-A’’ engineers exemplify the most efficient methods of operation. Every gravel and stone man should 


have a copy of our book on “‘S-A”’ machinery for screened products. 
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NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 





STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 











We design and manufacture conveying machin- | 
ery for rock crushing plants, gravel washing plants, | 
storage systems, etc. Also transmission and screen- | 
ing equipment, elevators, gates, feeders, car pullers. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 


LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS HUNTINGTON 
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Continuous bucket elevator, handling trap rock, comprising 42 IL} | Ii rattan a 
buckets attached to two strands of 30” pitch chain. Buckets supported pment 
by large flanged rollers every second pitch. | —- 
' Put your rock handling problems up to Link-Belt Engineers and . 
y get expert counsel. We design and build equipments for plants 
handling stone, gravel and sand. 
Z Write for Book 213, which shows our very complete line of machinery for y 
handling stone, gravel, sand, etc. 
Link-B 
5 INK- BELT COMPANY 
Z 
| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Z MOW TOPE. cc cccccccceee: sevccccrcesens 299 Broadway Cleveland. Ssnledaes ...-1804 Rockefeller Bldg New Orleans O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bidg. q 
Z TE os occ na ceccadbebevetncewades 49 Federal St. Seattic.. . coca « sQ® tnt Ave, Goeth Louisville........ Frederick Wehle, Starks Bldg. ; 
Y oe steeees ‘18t*** Goer Natl Bask Bide ee POP ER ep ar 14th and Lovejoy Sts. Knoxville, Tenn........... D. T. Blakey, Empire Bldg. 
Y oa oe Naxighcinmais 49 oD esadle 698 Ellicott Square Los Angeles.. 161 N. Los Angeles St. San Francisco............N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Bidg. 
Z Wilkes-Barre..... ceiecce coves 24 Nat'l Bank Bldg. Denver..... .....-Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. WEPARGMOATE sc ce ccccccccusess General Machinery Co. 
Z WE e Ho ccc ccciscterccdosdeyes 732 Dime Bank Bldg. Minneapolis ; Link-Belt Supply Co. Tee, Gee occ ccvectates Can. Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Y Z 
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ARE YOU BUSY? 


/ 


Then why run the risk of 
closing down your plant 
on account of belt trouble 


REXALL 


DOUBLE STITCHED 


BELTING 


of any 


SALES OFFICES: 
42 Broadway, New York City 
326 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City 





eliminates the possibility 
such calamity. 


IT KEEPS YOUR PLANT RUNNING 


IMPERIAL BELTING CO. 


MANUFACTU RERS General Offices and Factory, 


Lincoln & Kinzie Sts., Chicago 








6 ~ 
Lime Plants 
Stone Crushing Plants Sand and Gravel Plants 
EARL C. HARSH 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
Nicholas Building, Toledo, O. 











This Is Our 
Type “F’ Bucket 


Write us your condition and 
requirements and we will ad- 
vise you if our equipment 
is adapted to your work 


The Cable Excavator Co. 


Commercial Trust Building, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 























THE IMPROVED EQUIPMENT CO. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS ANT is) Drees OF 
COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 
LIME BURNING PLANTS 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 


GAS BENCHES 
GAS PRODUCERS 














CLINTON BRICK AND MORTAR COLORS 


Qur Label on Each Package Is the 
Guarantee, Used Successfully for 35 Years 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., Dept. R, Clinton, N. Y. 
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OBERT W. HUNT JNO, J, CONE JA8. C, HALLSTED D. W. MeNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION CEMENT & REINFORCING STEEL 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL TESTING 
Office and Laboratories ; 


New York Pittsburgh 8t. Louis Londen 
San cisce Toronto 


Chicage, " 
Montreal Fran Mexico City Seattle 











The Fuller Engineering Co. 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers 


Analytical Chemists 


CEMENT AND HYDRATED LIME PLANTS A SPECIALTY 


Offices: Allentown Natl. Bank Bidg., Allentown, Pa. 














F.L. SMIDTH & CO. xtw'Yore 


SPECIALISTS IN 
E'ngineering Cement Works 


Cement Making Machinery 


























REPORTS DESIGNS ERECTION 


Stone Crushing Sand and Gravel 
Plants Plants 
Quarry Operations 


PRESTON K. YATES, Consulting Engineer ©?” "attcuisie “7” 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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VICTORIA BREAKWATER SHOWS UP WELL. 


Victoria, B. C., April 15.—The large work of con 
structing the reinforced concrete breakwater at 
Victoria is now well under way. Although no 
new records were established during last month, 
steady progress was maintained according to sta 
tistics compiled by the supervising engineers. Now, 
that the weather conditions are more settled, the 
contractors are satisfied that the work will proceed 
at a more rapid rate than has been the case during 
the winter months. 

For the greater part of its entire length, the 
breakwater looms up well above the water-line, pre 
senting a solid buttress of stone and concrete for 
over two-thirds of its length to seaward. The con 
tractors are now concentrating operations at the ex 
treme shoulder of the main arm, where divers are 
engaged in placing the huge granite blocks and 
levelling off the foundations at the commencement 
of the extreme arm of the seawall. As the work 
proceeds the operations are necessarily carried on 
at a lower level. Thousands of tons of coarse rub 
ble continue to be deposited to form’ the founda 
tions of the extreme arm, and as it reaches the de- 
sired level it is surfaced off for the reception of the 
granite. 

It is interesting to note that since the contract 
was started no less than 1,082,800 tons of rubble 
has been dumped for the breakwater foundations. 
This tremendous amount cf foundation includes 242, 
000 tons of what is technically known as ‘‘core.’’ 

There has also been placed to date a total of 
108,900 tons of granite blocks, while 23,900 cubic 
yards of concrete, forming the superstructure, have 
been poured. 

During last month, 22,300 tons of rubble were 
dumped; 7,700 tons of granite blocks were set in 
place and 1,700 ecubie yards of conerete poured, 
making five blocks. 


LOUISVILLE CONCRETE WORKERS BUSY. 


Louisville, Ky., April 19.—Activity has begun 
on a generous scale in the conereting cireles and 
the demand for materials is brisk. The building 
inspector’s report for the city of Louisville con- 
tinues to show increases, while there is a large 
amount of building in prospect which will be con- 
tracted for later. Concrete sidewalk construction 
will be more general than for some years, it is re 
ported, and all over the state plans have been 
made and contracts are being advertised for. 
Cloverport, Ky., on the H. & St. L., is to have 
a new concrete freight depot. 

Considerable interest has been taken in Lowis- 
ville in the claim of the city administration that 
it is building concrete sidewalks at a lower cost 
than was the case under previous administrations. 
Six and seven years ago the cost averaged 9914 
cents a square yard; for the next four later years 
the cost averaged 8714 cents, while the last two let- 
tings were on the basis of 77 and 71 vents a square 
yard. That this reduction should have been made 
in the face of cost increases is explained by the 
fact that the board of public works has adopted 
a policy of grouping the work into batches which 
ean be taken by contractors at lower figures than 
they can undertake small isolated construction jobs. 

Contractors and master builders of Louisville 
have begun organization, under the name of The 
Master Builders, incorporated. It is the purpose 
of the organization to gather all the contractors 
and master builders of the city for the purpose of 
creating and cementing cordial and friendly rela- 
tions. A department will be provided to take up 
and arbitrate differences when they develop and 
other efforts will be made to preserve harmony in 
the relations between the interests. The Master 
Builders’ corporation is authorized to acquire an 
indebtedness of $5,000 and the incorporators are 
J. B. Ohligschlager, of the National Construction 


Co.; J. F. Frey, of the Frey Planing Mill Co.; 
Alfred Struck, of the Alfred Struck Co.; C. A: 
Koerner, of Bailey & Koerner, and J. L. Young, 


of Young & Humphrey. 


SUCCESS BUILT UPON MERIT. 


An interesting letter from L. P. Gregory, of the 
firm of Keithley & Co., Superior, Neb., tells of the 
development af their extensive business, They are 
now dealers in cement and sand and manufacturers 
of cement products on ,a very large seale. Mr. 
Gregory says: 

‘We began our business eight years ago on the 
street, with shovels and a mortar box to lay concrete 
sidewalks. We had an awful time at first fighting 
brick sidewalks that were then in general use. Then 
we took some bridge contracts and built some road 
culverts and operated as general concrete contractors. 
Later we bought an Ideal block machine and set it 
up in the edge of a cornfield near town and started 
to make building blocks. A year later we added an- 
other machine and also a Peerless brick machine 
Then we moved to the Missouri Pacific tracks on 





RECLAIMING OUTFIT OF SUPERIOR SAND CO., 
NE 


SUPERIOR, 1B 

leased ground where we are now located and put in 
an automatic tamper and a mixer, and with this 
outfit we turn out regularly 600 to 800 blocks per 
day, and find a ready market for same, for we have 
always made a good block and this is now recognized 
by the trade We have four railroads running out 
of this town and we do a considerable shipping busi- 
ness over all of these lines. We manufacture a full 
line of sills, lintels, porch columns, lawn vases, and 
many other things. In the contracting branch of our 
business we have built all kinds of buildings, the 
largest of which is an artificial ice plant and cold 
storage which contains 17,000 of our blocks. 

“Early in our building material business we intro- 
duced the use of Dewey brand cement and have 
never since used any other. The amount of sand we 
used in our own operations was considerable, and 
about four years ago we organized the Superior Gravel 
& Sand Co., which is an incorporated concern that 
we manage and sell the output. We have a 100- 
foot bank of sand and gravel near a railroad and 
put in a twenty-car spur. We have recently erected 
a drag line cable that handles fifty tons of sand an 
hour. This is operated by an electric motor and has 
become a very active feature of our operations. 

“We are shipping blocks as far as Abilene, Burr 
Oak, Hubbell, Atwood, Washington and Tobias. W« 
are confident that we can meet competition anywhere 
within 100 miles of Superior and sell them a better 
block than they can get or make elsewhere for the 
same money.” 


CONCRETE EXPANDS MOST IN COLD MONTHS. 


Measurements have been taken by the United 
States Bureau of Standards of the change of dimen 
sion of concrete on a test road on the bureau grounds 
and also on the Coleman du Pont Road at Millsboro, 
Del. The results thus far confirm those previously 
obtained by the bureau on the New Village, N. J., 
and Nazareth, Pa., roads—that during the winter 
and spring there is an expansion of the conerete 
caused by increase of moisture content and in the 
sum. ‘er a marked contraction caused by loss of 
moist. -e. This is contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that concrete expands most in mid 
summer and least in winter. 

A start has been made with the new $6,000,000 
reinforced conerete building for the T. Eaton Com 
pany, Limited, at Winnipeg. One section, which 
will cost $600,000 and which will be eight stories 
high, will be constructed this year. 


CONCRETE NOTES OF THE CONCRETE FIELD. 


William Goldie, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has started 
work on a plant at Trenton avenue and Thomas 
street, in that borough, to manufacture concrete 
blocks. 

The Waynesboro Hydraulic Stone Co., Waynes 
boro, Pa., is arranging to change its charter some 
what so as to manufacture and lay artificial stone 
blo¢éks and also to do general cement work. H. R. 
Baker is secretary of the company. 

A concrete mixing plant is to be established at 
Dallas, Tex., at a cost of $25,000. The company 
is to be organized for the purpose by capitalists 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. R. T. Stuart, Dallas, will have 
charge of the plant, which will have daily capacity 
of thirty carloads. 

Plans to enlarge the Poughkeepsie Cast Stone 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., were formally launched 
at the annual meeting of the coinpany when a reso 
lution was adopted to issue stock during the com 
ing year. A dividend was declared and the re 
ports show a prosperous year, according to T. H. 
Seaman, the president, and R. H. Bushnell, the 
manager. It has been the policy of the company 
to take no work outside of Poughkeepsie, but with 
the increasing demand for their material, which 
consists of high-grade cast stone trim, they have 
decided to equip the plant and inerease the floor 
space to handle the largest jobs. 

Three eminent engineers have been appointed 
by the Greater Winnipeg Water Board to investi 
gate the conditions which have arisen with regard 
to the cracks in the huge concrete aqueduct which 
is part of the new $13,500,000 water scheme, of 
Winnipeg, Can. Late City Engineer Co. Ruttan, 4. 
G. Sullivan, chief engineer for the Canadian Pa 
cific Railway at Winnipeg, and R. 8S. Lea are the 
engineers appointed to sift the charges laid that 
the designs did not allow the concrete aqueduct to 
be built on the soil encountered. Work on this 
scheme will, it is anticipated, start again on 
May 1. 

The Ferro Conerete Construction Co., of Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $213,600 and interests of 
$40,000 in Wisconsin, has filed a statement to 
transact business in the Badger state. 

Frank Spencer, of Louisville, owner of a process 
for manufacturing building materials of cement, 
and Charles Dalton, of Louisville, formerly of Pa 
ducah, are going to establish a conerete products 
plant in, Padueah, Ky., at a cost of $50,000. Pre 
liminary arrangements have been completed. 

The plans for the Anderson-Cottonwood Irriga 
tion System, in Shasta county, Cal., now being fig- 
ured on call for a 2400-foot concrete lined tunnel. 
The tunnel will be nine feet square. 

The Pittsburgh Enginering & Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., reports very little doing in the 
actual letting of contracts for reinforced concrete 
and cement work at present. There is a large 
amount of work soon to come on to the boards, 
especially for concrete arches and abutments and 
for mill foundations. The labor situation and the 
general high prices are given as reasons why this 
work has not been let before. 

The Sharon Hydraulic Stone Co., Sharon, Pa.; 
capital, $10,000; to manufacture blocks, foundations 
and buildings of conerete and slag reinforced with 
iron; ineorporators, William H. Garner, George W. 
Godfrey and Melvin W. Godfrey. 

The Finesco Co., Elkton, Md.; to manufacture 
building material, known as ‘‘Finesco’’ cement; 
capital, $30,000; ineorporators, Herbert E. Latter, 
Norman P. Coffin, Wilmington, Del.; Clement M. 
Egner. 

The John Wittel Artificial Stone Co., Irvington, 
N. J.; to manufacture artificial stone; capital, $125, 
000; ineorporators, Herman A. Wittel, Irvington; 
Helena Trunk, Jacob A. Widman, Newark. 
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Development of the 
Product. 


Potash By- 


Ever since the war conditions started in Europe 
the importation of potash salts from the German 
sources of supply has been cut off and considerable 
interest has been given to the matter of discover 
ing or developing a domestic supply of this very 
essential material. Very large quantities of potash 
have been imported for agricultural purposes, and 
potash salts of the various acid characteristics are 
indispensable to chemists and apothecaries. Import 
ing and wholesale druggists for more than a year 
have been unable to supply even such quantities of 
potash salts as are needed by the apothecaries in 
connection with medical prescriptions and remedial 
compounds of various kinds. Such a volume as that 
required for agricultural purposes has simply gone 
by default with little consideration. 

The field corps of the United States Geological 
Survey have scoured the country for natural de 
posits of potash bearing rocks and minerals. A very 
practical system was perfected and patented for the 
purpose of securing potash from feldspatic rocks, 
such as the granites, gneisses, and trap rocks of the 
Eastern seaboard states and elsewhere. For some 
reason very little practical progress was made, and 
the search for a domestic supply of potash was con- 
tinued. 

It happens that the Riverside Portland Cement 
Co., in California, some three years ago installed a 
dust collecting apparatus for the purpose of abating 
the dust nuisance that spread out over the adjacent 
country from the stacks supplying the draft feature 
to the operation of their cement kilns. The services 
of the Western Precipitation Co., of Los Angeles, 
was secured for the purpose of designing and in 
stalling an electrical precipitation system to reclaim 
the dust from the kiln gases and send it back into 
the mill for cement purposes. An experiment was 
first made with one stack, and later it was extended 
to embrace all of the stacks of the plant. From 
sixty to eighty tons of dust per day are now col 
lected when the entire plant is running at full capac 
ity, and it was very soon recognized that the dust 
contained a definite and appreciable amount of 
potash. 

When the searcity of potash made itself felt in 
vestigations were made to see if this content of 
potash could be profitably utilized, for previously 
the dust as collected was considered to be of no 
other value than the reclamation of so much cement 
making material. After making some changes of 
the operating conditions it was soon found that the 
percentage of potash could be materially increased, 
and that it could be suecessfully separated upon a 
commercial basis. At the present time the plant of 
the Riverside company produces several tons a 
day of a potash product which is about on a par 
as to quality with the low grade German salt that 
has been imported for years and always finds a 


ready market. 


The dust-catching apparatus may be described i 


general terms about as follows: The stacks are 
tightly capped and the apparatus extends for a con 
siderable distance on each side to new outlet stacks. 
The dust is caught in hoppers placed below precipita 
tors, the heavier particles which are low in potash 
are the first to fall and are caught near the main 
stacks while the lighter material higher in potash is 
carried further and falls into the outer hoppers of 


the system, and so permits of the easy collection of 


the lighter dust, high enough in potash to be of 
definite commercial value, The heavier dust is re 
burned after mixing with enough raw material to 
vield a normal cement. 

When running at about two-thirds of its full 
capacity with six kilns burning normal raw mix 
from the outer hoppers where the fine dust is precipi- 
tated about one ton per’ day per kiln is recovered 
which has a potash varying from ten to fifteen per 
cent of the oxide. Hence the total daily production 
amounts to about ten tons of ten per cent potassium 
oxide. Such dust readily brings $30 per ton, or 
from such an installation as that employed at River 
side about $100,000 gross returns per year for the 
dust. 

This by-product of Portland cement mills is an in 
teresting feature at the present time and may de 
velop into a very pronounced permanent improve 
ment. The reclamation of the fine dust carried to 
waste by the stack gases will a little more than pay 
for itself as cement making material, according to 
the most conservative engineering calculations, and 
with the further precipitation of the potash bearing 
fines it becomes a profitable undertaking with potash 
at present commercial quotation and demand. 

Pure potash salts are unobtainable. Quotations 
on the chloride and sulphate salts are nominally $350 
to $500 per ton, but none is supplied, and probably 
none is wanted at such prices unless in very ex 
ceptional cases, 

John J. Porter, general manager of the Security 
Cement & Lime Co., Hagerstown, Md., took a very 
early interest in the inquisition for a domestic 
potash supply when the war conditions in Europe cut 
off the imported article, and has given a good deal 
of study to the matter. He examined the River 
side plant about the first of the year with the re 
sult that the same kind of an outfit is now being 
installed at his plant in Hagerstown, which will 
come into bearing in June or July. 

The Universal Portland Cement Co. is installing a 
dust collecting and precipitation process for produc 
ing the potash by-product of cement at its new mill 
just completed at Duluth, Minn. The dust nuisance 
feature of cement mill smoke stacks is familiar to 
everybody acquainted with the business, and the 
reclamation of the dust for cement purposes and for 
the potash by-product looks like an improvement 
worthy of consideration and study. \ 


MARQUETTE ‘‘WHOOPS IT UP’’ FOR 
WHIPPLE, 


Maintaining their reputation for striking orig 
inality, the Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co.’s 
sales force put one over on March 20 that will be 
written in the book as a history-making event. 

All of the salesmen had been called into Chicago 
and the morning was spent at the office in confer- 
ence. Luncheon was served at the Union League 
Club, where the afternoon session was held. At 
the close of this meeting, although A. J. Whipple, 
sal-s manager, had invited the boys to remain and 
have dinner with him, each one carefully bid Mr. 
Whipple ‘‘ 


their respectiv e territories, 


goodbye’’ and departed, presumably for 


But during the day the salesmen had held sev 
eral little conferences of their own, with the result 
that a big surprise party lay in wait for Mr. Whip 
ple. The only stumbling block in the way was the 
problem of getting Mr. Whipple at the right place 
at the right time. The president of the Marquette 


company, T. G. Dickinson, however, came to the 
rescue and promised to have Mr. Whipple at the 
head of the table at the appointed time. To the 
boys that was ‘‘Enuf said.’’ 

And promptly at seven o’clock Mr, Dickinson led 
Mr. Whipple across the Dutch Room of the Hotel 
Stratford to a flower bedecked table, where twenty- 
five loyal Marquette men stood with glasses raised 
to drink a toast to ‘‘the most likeable, livest and 
vreatest sales manager in the cement business.’’ 

Mr. Whipple responded, as always, cleverly—in- 
cidentally remarking it was the first time he had 
been surprised since, when, as a boy, he was caught 
by a farmer in his watermelon patch near Winona, 
Minn. Mr. Dickinson showed his appreciation of 
what the boys have done so far this year by having 
distributed as place cards a substantial cash bonus 
for each man present, 

Enough has been said to make plain that every 
one enjoyed himself royally during the evening. 
All the boys united to give Mr. Whipple the best 
time of his life as a token of their confidence in 
him as their leader and their feeling for him as 
a friend, man to man. 

Those present were T. G. Dickinson, president; 
\. J. Whipple, sales manager; from the office: B, 
A. MaeDonald, E. J. Bush, L. 
city salesmen: J. G. Evans, W. D. K. Rayburn, 


P. Payne; Chicago 


Henry Royer, N. V. Dunean; Illinois salesmen: G. 
S. Everingham, J. T. Maloney, L. W. Christy, W. 
H. Hurley, W. G. Joyce, F. A. Schmoeger; Wiseon 
sin salesmen: W. H. Smeaton, C. L. Fitzgerald, C. 
L. Wiggins, L. A. Pettibone, L. Marston; Iowa 
salesmen: A. A. Schneberger, J. P. MeNicholas, O. 
©, Hunt; Indiana salesmen: J, A. Douglass, H. 8. 
Shrader, and Minneapolis, Minn., Representative R. 
B. Dickinson, 


‘ 


OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 18.—Information was re- 
cently received at the Bourse relating to the fact 
that there are wonderful opportunities for Ameri- 
can manufacturers of cement to market their ware 
in South America, Exportations from England, 
France, Belgium and Germany having ceased, or 
having been greatly reduced, South America now 
finds itself in need of this article and with only a 
few home cement plants of any consequence. Be- 
fore the war the four European nations named not 
only exported more cement than did the United 
States, but did a greater exporting business in pro- 
portion to the amount manufactured. France ex- 
ported about twenty-three per cent of the cement 
she manufactured, and Germany seventeen per cent. 
American manufacturers have an excellent chance 
to increase their sales to South America to meet the 
former European figures, and the new markets, if 
handled intelligently, could be held after the war. 


Henry 8. Gray, secretary of J. B. Speed & Co., 
Louisville, Ky., reports the cement and lime mar- 
ket as fairly steady with active demand and prices 
firm. The company has filed amended articles of 
incorporation increasing the capital stock from 
$60,000 to $100,000. 

The Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., 
reports the sale of 18,000 barrels of cement to the 
state highway department of Illinois. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Cement Co. has _ been 
granted a building permit to erect a stucco ware- 
house at Thirtieth street and Broadway. 
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Crushing Plant Operated by a Cement Company 





The management of the California Portland Ce- 
ment Co, has shown its spirit of progress in the 
matter of a stone crushing plant, as it had previ- 
ously done in dust collecting and potash separation 
at its well equipped mill. 

This mill is based upon three kilns, 8’6” x 1500”; 
five kilns, 76” x 120’0”, and the necessary machin 
ery for grinding and conveying the raw material, 
clinker and finished product. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give de- 
tails of the cement producing section, but to show 
the necessity of steady supply of raw material to 
insure continuous operation economically, and té 
discribe the equipment and opérations in securing 
the same. 

This plant is located one mile from Colton, Cal., 
at the south side of Mt. Slover. Two quarries have 
been opened in this mountain, one east, and the 
other west of the mill and about 100 feet above the 
average level of the ground on which the main build- 
ings are located. The west quarry is about 800 feet 
long and the east quarry about 1,100 feet long, with 
average faces of about 150 feet. A space of 800 
feet between these quarries has been left in its 
original state, except sufficient excavations for 
tracks to the crushing plant, located about midway 
between. 

Previous to the recent improvement the rock was 
broken in the quarry to a size that would feed to 
a No. 6 gyratory crusher. The loading was done 
by hand on three yard quarry cars with a door at 
one end. These were run to the dumping platform 
at the crusher by gravity, the grade being from 
1 to 2% per cent. Cars were provided with a brake 
operated by a man with each car. Empty cars were 
hauled back by a mule. The cars were dumped by 
means of an air hoist which lifted the rear end, 
dumping the stone into one of two chutes about 
4’ square and 25’ long, which supplied the two 
No. 6 gyratory crushers. The product of the two 
crushers passed direct to a large swing hammer 
pulverizer which reduced it to cement size, deliv 
ering to an elevator, thence to a belt conveyer with 
tripper to distribute to storage bins with a capacity 
of about 6,000 tons. This outfit had given very 
good service, but had the drawback of a large 
amount of blasting and labor to bring the rock to 
the required size, and that the capacity was but 
barely sufficient to supply the cement mill. Com- 
mercial sizes of rock could be furnished only with 
great difficulty. 

The cement company secured a very large con- 
tract for crushed rock for road improvement it 


San Bernardino county, and felt warranted in erect 
ing a crushing plant of large capacity, one with a 
large initial crusher to take rock loaded by steam 
shovel. With a view of getting the best results in 
arrangement of that class of machinery, the first 
step was to secure the services of a man of experi- 
ence in that line, and J. M. Sholl, E. E., of Mil- 
waukee, was chosen to work out the problem. 

The stated requirement was a capacity of at least 
200 tons per hour, with provision for increasing to 
at least 300 tons per hour, the initial crusher to 
have a feed opening of 84” by 66”. The product 
when used for cement was to be reduced to %” 
ring size. Two classes of rock were required for 
road building. Class ‘‘A’’ for macadam road work 
required three divisions—No. 1 from %” to 3” 
ring size; No. 2 from 4” to %” ring size; No. 3, 
4,” and smaller. Class ‘‘B’’ for concrete road work 
required crusher run with dust removed, or all be- 
tween 44,” and 244” ring size. It was desirable to 
shift readily: from one to the other class or to 
the regular cement size. 

This was all worked out as follows: The loca- 
tion selected was as near as possible to the old 
plant, being about midway between the two quar- 














THE CRUSHER PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 


ries and having the best track facilities for load- 
ing cars with commercial rock. The delivery of 
cement rock to storage bins was facilitated also. 
Part of the building of the old plant was torn away 
while it was in operation, and the new bins could 
not be completed until the old plant Was abandoned 
and torn down. 

The top of the jaw of an 84” x 66” Superior jaw 
crusher was placed 5%’ below the established 
quarry track level, which was 2’ above the old 
track level. This crusher reduces the stone to 10” 
size and discharges directly into a No. 9 MeCully 
crusher which is set to 3%.” product, delivering to 
a 48” pan conveyor, 560” centers, which elevates 
the product to an 84” x 20’0” rotary screen. This 
screen separates into four sizes; first, 4%” and 
smaller which is a finished product; second %” to 
2%” which is for road material, a finished product, 
but for cement it is spouted to a hammer mill to Be 
reduced; third, 244” to 3” which is finished for road 
material (Class ‘‘B’’), but must be reduced for ce- 
ment or Class ‘‘A’’ by being passed to the hammer 
mill, or to the No. 6 crushers. The fourth size, 
or rejections, go to two No. 6 crushers, the product 
of which with that of the screen and the hammer 
mill go to a 48” pan conveyor, 81’0” centers, which 
delivers to an 84” x 24’0” sizing screen over storage 
bins. This sereen delivers its product as follows: 


When cement rock is being produced, all sizes 





ONE OF THE SEPARATING SCREENS. 


above %” are returned by means of spouts and an 
inclined belt conveyor to the hammer mill. If 
Class ‘‘A’’ rock is being produced, the dust is sent 


to the cement storage, the 4” to 214” size being 


spouted to two bins, and the material over 214” is 
returned to the No. 6 crushers. If Class ‘‘B’’ is 
required, the three sizes are delivered to separate 
bins, only the oversize being returned to the No. 6 
crushers. 

A notable feature of the storage bins is that each 
of the sizes except the dust has two pockets, each 
16’ long, with two spouts from each for loading 
railroad cars. This admits of loading a ear with- 
out shifting it. Conditions were such that it was 
necessary to use side spouts for loading cars. The 
opposite side of the bin is provided with spouts 
for loading wagons and auto trucks. Under the bin 
is provided a set of spouts delivering to a best 
conveyor, which in turn delivers to the rejection 
conveyor. This arrangement allows any class of 
rock in the bins to be returned to the hammer mill 
to be reerushed, if desired. A single outlet in the 
bottom of the bin admits a cast iron three-way 
spout with one branch to each side of the bin and 
one to the conveyor. 

The supporting structure of the bins consists of 
a monolith of reinforced concrete, the floor and 
floor beams being carried by columns. The bin 
sides are of cribbed construction. The main build- 
ing is of heavy structural steel, carried on walls 
or piers of concrete. The pits are all concrete 
lined, and the foundations are of reinforeed con- 
crete. In places the concrete walls are fifty-four 
feet high. 

All of the machines have individual drives except 
the screens, and the motors with three exceptions 
are placed in leantos to the main structures. This 
enables the motor to be separated from the crush- 
ing machinery and protected from dust. The mo- 
tors with three exceptions are of the squirrel-cage 
type. The following is a list of the motors used 
with the machine driven: 

250 HP slipring induction motor for Superior jaw 
crusher drive, 
150 HP s.r.i. motor for No. 9 McCully crusher drive. 


25 HP s.r.i. motor for car dump. 
250 HP squirrel cage induction motor—hammer mill 


drive. 
50 HP s. c. i. motor—No. 6 crusher drive. 
50 HP s.c.i. motor—No, 6 crusher drive. 
75 HP s.c. i. motor—56’ pan conveyor and screen, 
75 HP s.c. i. motor—81’ pan conveyor and screen. 
25 HP s.c. i. motor—rejection belt conveyor. 
20 HP s. c. i. motor—conveyor to storage. 
Two 10 HP s. c. i. motors—conveyor to storage. 


Foundations are provided for motors for driving 
an additional No. 9 McCully crusher and a hammer 
mill, which will increase the capacity from 225 tons 
per hour to about 350 tons per hour. 

All the motors not on hand were purchased of 
the General Electric Co. The 84” x 66” Superior 
Jaw crusher, the No. 9 MeCully crusher, the 
two pan conveyors, two screens and car dumping 
device were furnished by the Power and Mining 
Machinery Co., of Cudahy, Wis. The hammer mill 
and two No. 6 crushers were taken from the old 
plant, the belt conveyors were furnished by the 
Link-Belt Machinery Co. The steel building was 
fabricated and erected by the Llewellan Iron Works, 
of Los Angeles. A stiff leg derrick with a 110-ft. 
boom being used for erecting. Four of the build- 
ing columns were about 70’ high. 

For erecting the machinery a forty-ton crane was 
provided. The travel of this crane is from a spur 
of the main siding which enters the building to 
the opposite end of the building, serving all of the 
machinery except the long pan conveyos and its 
screen. This made it possible to erect the machin- 
ery rapidly and deliver quarry cars and other equip- 
ment from the lower to the higher level. The 
steam shovel was hauled up a newly built roadway 
on which temporary track was laid, by its own 
power, using a 144” wire cable anchored in one of 
the conerete walls. The concrete for all purposes 
was spouted from a tower centrally located and was 
composed of cement, crushe ock and fine sereen- 


ings from the crushed ro The roek and dust 
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were delivered by belt conveyors from the old plant 
to a point near the mixer at the foot of the tower. 
The cement was delivered by truck. This made the 
cost per cubic yard of concrete very low. 

The quarry equipment consists of a 100-ton Buey 
rus steam shovel with a special large dipper; six 
ten-cubie-yard, side dump, lift door quarry cars; 
and, two 9-ton standard gauge electric storage bat 
tery locomotives, built by the General Electric 
Co. The quarry cars were furnished by the 
Kilbourn Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O., 
the body being mounted on six heavy springs, to 
absorb the shock due to large rocks being dropped 
into it; the body is pivoted on one side and is 
dumped by lifting the opposite side by car dumping 
device, which consists of two hooks that engage 
the angle on the lower edge of the box and are 
lifted by two chains which wind on cams mounted on 
a heavy shaft above. This shaft is turned by a 
worm wheel, the worm shaft serving as the pinion 
shaft of a back-geared reversible induction motor. 
A train of four cars can be handled by one locomo- 
tive. The cars are dumped upon an apron or chute, 
which concentrates the delivery to the crusher. 
This chute is lined both bottom and sides with 


ow 


rolled steel plates. A very substantial bumper is 
provided opposite the dump to take the impact of 
large rocks. This is built of 100 pound T-rails 
mounted on an armored wood cushion backed by 
heavy beams seated in concrete pockets in the pit 
wall. 

In addition to the above, provision is made for 
dumping the old quarry cars at either side of the 
erusher. A charging station is provided for the 
storage battery locomotive with the necessary mo- 
tor generator set. The building is of steel and has 
facilities for easy handling of batteries, etc., be- 
sides two repair pits. 

Before the new plant could be operated, it was 
necessary to close down and dismantle the old 
plant, moving the hammer mill, two No. 6 crushers 
and three motors and installing them in the new 
plant and providing the necessary spouts and plat 
forms. It was also necessary to extend the 30” 
belt conveyor over the cement rock storage, a dis- 
tance of 53’ to receive the product from the new 
plant. A temporary support was necessary until 
the old plant could be torn down and a steel bridge 
erected. Meanwhile the quarry tracks were being 
changed from 42” gauge to standard gauge. A nar 
row gauge track was laid to allow the small cars 
to reach the jaw crusher. 

With a limited supply of rock on hand for the 
cement plant, it was very important that the change 
be made in a short time, and that the new plant 
should not fail to produce from the start. Failure 
to keep up the supply of cement material would, 
of course, entail great damage. From the time the 
word was passed till the new plant was in opera- 
tion was less than three days. Each of the ma 
chines performed its proper function from the start. 
It is not often that a plant of this size can be put 
in operation without some delays, neither is an 
enterprise of this size often carried to completion 
without serious accident. This case proved to be 
one of the exceptions. 

This installation called for many changes to in- 
sure safe and economic operation. The quarry 
floor is to be lowered to reduce the grade to % 
per cent, which will require excavation up to 7’ in 
depth. Entire new quarry track of heavy rails was 


> 


installed. About 2,000’ of siding for commercial 
rock cars was shifted to a higher level and an addi- 
tional 500’ was built. About one mile of good truck 
road is included in the plan, making the most com 
plete outfit of the kind ever undertaken by a cement 
company in developing a by-product. 

The moving spirit of this enterprise is T. J. Flem 
ing, Secretary; and General Manager J. M. Sholl, 
E. E., of Milwaukee, Wis., was engaged to design 
the crushing plant and supervise erection. He was 
very ably assisted by the company’s engineer, C. A. 
Hutchinson, who detailed the reinforced concrete 


and steel work. The execution of these plans was 
looked after by Mr. Griffith, civil and construction 
engineer at the cement plant, and Mr. Garson, the 
millwright. Every possible assistance and co-op- 
eration was rendered by acting superintendent E. 
J. Strock. 


GAS BELT MANUFACTURERS ANTICIPATE 
GOOD YEAR. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 18.—Conditions in the 
central west continue good. Fair weather, with 
enough moisture to make the agricultural outlook 
favorable—better than any year possibly in the 
last ten, with the exception of 1914 and 1915—has 
kept material moving out to small retail trade at 
a rapid rate. Nor has the cement industry yet 
felt the steady pull of small retail business. At 
the time of low prices in January, dealers stocked 
up to the fullest capacity of their warehouses. 
These stocks are just recently becoming exhausted. 
Orders at the higher market are now coming in, 
and from now on should pour in at a rate highly 
gratifying to manufacturers. 
There is hesitancy in the field of larger construc 


tion. Large municipal, county, and private projects 











ONE OF THE BIG CRUSHER JAWS. 


are not materializing as rapidly as might be ex- 
pected, nor as conditions would warrant. It is dif- 
ficult to explain municipal and county hesitancy. 


A good level of prices should not act as a deter- 
iant. Structural steel is not largely used in such 
work, and industrial and agricultural conditions are 
such that all communities are in prosperous shape. 
It is probably simply a marking-time attitude that 
will swing in activity in a short time. City polli- 
tics, settled in early April, undoubtedly was a fac- 
tor in many municipalities. In the field of private 
construction, structural steel conditions probably 
have their effect; but with the reinforcing situa- 
tion in such comp:ratively splendid shape in sharp 
contrast to structural steel, reinforced concrete con- 
struction will probably receive a great impetus this 
year. 

At that, the year can in no wise be viewed pes- 
simistically, especially when compared with last 
year. Many. cement companies are probably enjoy- 
ing right now banner months for early spring. It 
will be recalled that the first half of 1914 was also 
a great period. The outbreak of the war with the 
sad showing of the August-December period is what 
brought the year’s total to ordinary figures. 
Whether this year will receive some such crimp is 
a matter for speculation. Possibilities of war 


either across the water or in Mexico, and the effect 





of the political campaign are both probably entitled 
to some consideration. 

Labor shortage has as yet not disturbed this sec- 
tion. Nor has car shortage spread its blight over us. 

In any event, the activities of the gas belt cement 
manufacturers show how they regard the year’s 
prospects. Several mills have been putting in re- 
pairs, adding equipment and making desirable 
changes. They are urging their dealers to take 
large cars and to return sacks often, in order to 
insure ample sack stocks when larger movement 
comes. Judging from their attitude of mind, 1916 
will be a big year for all material men. 





SANDUSKY CHANGES CORPORATE NAME. 

The corporate title of the Sandusky Portland Ce 
ment Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has recently been 
changed to that of the ‘‘Sandusky Cement Co.,’’ 
the officers and directors in the new company being 
the same as those of the old concern. There will 
be no other changes of any kind, whatever, the 
business of the company being carried on as for- 
merly. 

The company has just issued a ‘‘broadside’’ for 
the retail trade, calling attention to the extensive 
advertising campaign now being conducted in farm 
journals and magazines devoted to the improve- 
ment of country estates and suburban homes. The 
campaign will be conducted with the codperation 
of retailers who are being supplied booklets per- 


taining to the various ‘‘Medusa’’ products, elec- 
trotypes, lantern slides and other advertising mat- 


ter, 





NEW PLANT FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Novella Cement Co., which has recently been 
incorporated in New York City, is about to erect 
a cement manufacturing plant in Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, South America, which will have a daily 
capacity of 200 barrels. The Ruggles-Coles Engi- 
neering Co., of New York City, has been engaged 
as engineers and has designed the plant, which will 
be equipped with ball and tube mills and rotary 
kiln, All of this machinery has already been or- 
Electric power will be used to operate the 
plant and raw materials will be séeured from a 
lime rock and volcanic ash, on the site of which 
the plant will be located. 

According to the plans, the raw material will be 
brought to the plant and the clinker stored and 
reclaimed by a cable hoist carrier located centrally 
above the plant and the buildings, being so ar- 
ranged that all materials to be handled by the 
cable hoist carrier will be in a straight iine. 


dered, 





HIGH FINANCE BEING AIRED. 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 18.—High finance, of the 
blue sky variety, in cement, is being aired in a 
suit before Judge Dickinson, in the United States 
Distriet Court, by the receiver for the $5,000,000 
Seaboard Portland Cement Co., who is endeavoring 
to recover $2,000,000 from the directors of the 
demolished concern. 

The present suit, brought by William F, Allen, 
receiver for the company, is directed against George 
W. Roydhouse, president of the Roydhouse-Airey 
Co., contractors and builders. Mr. Roydhouse, in 
the suit, is charged with dereliction of duties as a 
director of the Seaboard company. The company 
was organized in May, 1907, and Roydhouse became 
a director in April, 1908. 





The Castalia Portland Cement Co., which has 
headquarters in this city, announces that its plant 
at Castalia, Ohio, is running full and that sales 
and shipments there are much better than in 1915. 
It has been making general improvements to its 
plant this spring so that it is now in fine shape for 
a busy season. 
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Missouri Road Engineers Consider 


The ninth annual meeting of the Highway Engi- 
neers’ Association of Missouri was held in Kansas 
City late in March. Several addresses were devoted 
entirely to concrete while others on various phases 
of permanence gave due prominence to concrete 
construction. These addresses were: ‘‘Concrete 
Bridge Construction,’’ by Lloyd Smith, president 
of the Topeka Bridge & Iron Co., Topeka, Kan.; 
‘*Conerete,’’ by B. P. Naylor, of the Iowa Portland 
Cement Co., Kansas City; ‘‘Permanent Bridges,’’ 
by Daniel B. Luten, of Indianapolis, Ind.; ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Roads,’’ by J. M. Lowe, president of the Na- 
tional Old Trails Association; ‘‘How Shall We Get 
Better Results in Road Work in Missouri,’’ by Col. 
Fr. W. Buffum, state highway commissioner, and 
‘*The Utility and Construction of Concrete Roads,’’ 
by A. N. Johnson, of the Portland Cement Asso 
ciation. 

The address of Mr. Johnson made a distinet im 
pression and was perhaps the most important prac- 
tical development of the meeting. After review- 
ing the revolution that has taken place in the use 
of American highways during the past decade the 
speaker got down to the practical applications of 
conerete road construction in the following words: 


A few of the points to be borne in mind concern- 
ing the concrete road are first, the same materials 
which made the water-bound macadam of such nearly 
universal application, broken rock, is the basis of 
the concrete road. It may be said broadly that the 
same materials that would apply in the construc- 
tion of water-bound macadam may be used in the 
concrete road. Materials suitable for concrete roads 
are more widely distributed than any other materials 
of which we know that may be used in the construc- 
tion of durable roads. To these materials it is neces- 
sary to add not over ten or twelve per cent of their 
weight of anything that must be manufactured and 
shipped from any considerable distance. This is the 
cement. Therefore in those localities where there 
is to be had crushed rock or good gravel, ninety per 
cent of the road is built of local materials. 

Second, the methods of construction that are to be 
used in the concrete road make it possible to employ 
the average workman and does not require a large 
number of men specially skilled in the particular form 
of construction as is the case with most other types 
of road construction which might be at all suit- 
able. 

Third, for these reasons the cost of the concrete 
road is the lowest cost for any type of road which 
will give equal service with as little cost for mainte- 
nance. Many miles of road and millions of dollars 
have been spent for road construction without giving 
any thought to maintenance charge, and it is when 
we consider the maintenanct cost of the concrete 
road, together with the first cost, that the economy of 
this form of construction is so apparent. 

And when we examine the maintenance cost of 
those road systems where an attempt is being made 
to maintain roads of a type of construction which 
is not suitable for the traffic, the necessity for un- 
derstanding the maintenance cost will be a controlling 
factor in the selection of the type of road to be used 
is seen. 

Probably the best object lesson showing the cost 
of maintaining a type of road that is not suitable 
for the traffic that is to be accommodated is to be 
had from the experience on the Massachusetts state 
highways. As every one knows, these roads have 
been maintained for many years in a high state of 
repair and that the state highway system has been 
in use for many years. These roads were originally 
constructed for the most part as water-bound ma- 
ecadam, and until ten or twelve years ago could be 
maintained at a nominal cost. This cost of mainte- 
nance on the Massachusetts roads was probably 
higher at that time than the reported cost of mainte- 
nance on most other macadam roads, the explana- 
tion being that the Massachusetts roads were main- 
tained in a much higher state of repair than those 
anywhere else. While it may be shown that here and 
there roads were maintained somewhat cheaper they 
were not maintained as a rule in a condition that 
would make them comparable with those of\ the 
Massachusetts highway system. For this reason these 
figures are of greater significance. 

From the reports of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission in 1906 the average cost of maintenance 


per mile per year was $110. At that time there were 
7,327 motor cars registered in the state; in 1907 
there were 8,200 cars and the average cost was $158, 
and in 1911 there were 44,000 cars and the average cust 
was $633, while in 1915 there were over 89,000 cars and 
the average cost for maintenance of 1,025 miles of road 
was $1,001.94, the total expenditures for maintenance 
for that year being $1,260,222. What can be more 
illustrative and significant than these figures. The 
conclusion is that in Massachusetts at present an 
attempt is being made to perpetuate a failure. When 
the cost of maintenance under traffic conditions for 
which the roads were at first built was but $110 
and under modern traffic conditions the expense is 
$1,000, and the roads are not today as satisfactory for 
the traffic that they now accommodate as they were 
ten years ago, it is evident that a great change has 
taken place. 

Let us compare these figures with the cost of 
maintaining concrete roads subjected to modern traffic 
conditions. In 1915 there had been constructed in 
Illinois by the State Highway Department about one 
hundred miles of concrete roads in different parts of 
the state. The total cost of maintaining these roads, 
which included the cost of keeping the weeds cut, 
the gutters, drains and culverts opened, was $105 a 
mile. The cost for the maintenance of the concrete 
slab proper was $29.87 a mile. In 1915 there were 
maintained by the Ohio State Highway Department a 
little over 107 miles of concrete roads The total 
cost of maintenance on these roads, including cul- 
verts, roadside, etc., was $17,500, while the cost for 
the concrete slab proper was $3,640. Thus the total 
cost per mile per year was $163 and the cost for the 
maintenance of the slab proper was about $34. The 
reports of the county highway engineer from Milwau- 
kee county where there are about ninety miles of 
concrete road subjected to very heavy traffic has 
been from $26 to $30 per year per mile for the mainte- 
nance of the concrete slab proper. The maintenance 
cost of the Wayne county (Mich.) roads, totalling 
about 130 miles, some of these roads six and seven 
years old, has been about $30 a mile a year. 

It is to be borne in nuiind that the effect of six 
or seven years traffic on a concrete road which has 
not had an average cost of maintenance to exceed 
$30 a mile is still in the same condition to carry 
traffic that it was the day it was laid. The effect of 
the actual wear on the concrete is scarcely notice- 
able. The maintenance cost has been incurred be- 
cause of keeping the joints and cracks which have 
occurred filled with tar or some other mastic and 
this must be done each year. In other words, there 
is no evidence whatever of an increasing cost of 
maintenance due to traffic as is shown by the history 
of macadam roads treated with bituminous topping. 

[t is difficult to state what the first cost of a con- 
crete road would be in a given instance, as it is evi- 
dent it will depend upon the cost of the materials on 
the ground, that where the situation is such as will 
demand a considerable freight haul and a long wagon, 
haul that the cost will be greater than where ma- 
terials lie closer at hand. 

The average cost per square yard for concrete 
roads in 1915 in Connecticut was $1.13; in Illinois, 
$1.03; in Indiana, 98c; in Kansas, $1.28; in Missouri, 
$1.09 and in Ohio, $1.02. 

There is to be found a record of no road construc- 
tion that offers the same rigidity and durability and 
low cost of maintenance and low first cost as the con- 
erete road, and no one entrusted with the duty in 
selecting the type of road for a system of main high- 
ways of a state or county can ignore in such a con- 
sideration the claims of the concrete road. 

Slides and films from the United States Depart 


ment of Good Roads were shown illustrating road 





conditions and the construction of concrete roads. 


MUCH ROAD WORK FOR WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 19.—More than $4,500,000 
will be spent upon Wisconsin highways during 1917, 
according to present indications. Reports received 
by the stete highway commission of funds appro- 
priated by towns in the election of April 4 point 
to a probable total of more than $1,500,000 when 
all towns have been heard from. Under the state 
aid law, the counties where the towns are situated 
and the state are each required to provide an amount 
equal to that voted by the towns. This will bring 
the grand total to more than $4,500,000. 

Sealed bids will be received at the office of the 
Milwaukee county clerk until April 27 for pav- 
ing several roads leading out of Milwaukee, in- 
eluding Vliet street from Milwaukee city limits 


to Wauwatosa city limits, and Washington boule- 
vard from Milwaukee city limits to Wauwatosa 
city limits. 

Members of the Green Bay Avenue Advancement 
Association of Milwaukee recently met and passed 
a resolution favoring the use of brick for a pro 
posed new pavement on that street. 

The common council of Hartford, Wis., awarded 
the contract for paving Main street to Fred Eul 
of Menasha, at $15,698. 


The common council of Appleton, Wis., has 


> 


awarded the contract to Greinke Brothers for pav 
ing West College avenue with concrete at $21,087.51. 

The board of public works at Racine, Wis., has 
awarded to the Birdsall-Griffith Construction Co., 
the contract for paving Asylum avenue with brick. 
Portions of Albert street, Mound avenue to James 
Cape & Sons, brick; Douglas avenue to the same 
firm, brick to be used. 


The county board of Sheboygan county has 


awarded the contract to the Garvel-Wevyenbe Con 





r 





struction Co., of Appleton, Wis., at $7,847.55 for 
concrete paving, culverts, ete., for the Calumet 
plant road, town of Sheboygan. The county board 
has awarded the contract for 3,100 barrels of ce 
ment to the Sheboygan Lime Works. 

The common council at Marshfield, Wis., has 
Cast Stone Con 


struction Co., Eau Claire, Wis., 14,000 yards of 


awarded the following contracts: 


reinforced concrete for paving; the Peterson Con 
struction Co., Kenosha, 16,000 yards of vitrified 
brick paving, at $2.10 per yard. 


Drainage and Preparation of 
Subgrade.* 


It is practically impossible to formulate specific 
directions for the preparation and drainage of the 
subgrade, that will be of general application. Every 
piece of road construction involves problems that 
are complicated by local conditions, financial as well 
as physical, and that must be solved each by itself. 
The utmost that your committee can do is to con- 
sider ways and means of obtaining, as nearly as 
local circumstances will permit and at minimum ex- 
pense, a dry foundation that will provide uniform 
bearing power for the pavement. It is agreed that 
moisture in the subgrade directly under the pave- 
ment is likely to be destructive to the surface in 
several ways, chiefly because of unequal vertical 
movements caused by frost action or unequal swell- 
ing or shrinkage of the soil due to lack of uniformity 
in drainage. It is also to be recognized that only 
quick drainage is effective for roadways. On the 
other hand, there is no unanimity of opinion as to 
whether, because perfect drainage is hard to secure, 
it is cheaper and better to reinforce the pavement 
sufficiently to withstand stress set up by frost action 
or similar movements, or to take additional precau- 
tions about drainage. Fither expedient will involve 
additional expense; and which is better must be 
determined by study of the situation. The necessity, 
or at least the desirability, of spending more time 
and money upon thorough preliminary investigations 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Such expendi- 
ture is in the end a real economy, too little appre- 
ciated; and parsimony at the inception of a project 
often results in needlessly inferior location as to 
soil and drainage, as well as to line and grade, with 
consequent increased cost of construction or perma- 
nently poorer roads and increased cost of mainte- 
nance. 

Clearing and Grubbing. 

All trees and undergrowth should be cleared from 
the area within the slope-stakes, and from such addi- 
tional space on both sides of the road as may be neces- 
sary to allow a clear view for traffic in both directions; 
to allow for ditches and other provisions for drain- 
age; and to provide for the proper construction of 
the road, and for its permanency and its maintenance, 
And all such material should be destroyed or other- 
wise removed from the right-of-way. A general 
clearing of trees is often unnecessary or objection- 
able; and the value of trees and even bushes, from 
the standpoint of beauty, comfort to travelers, pre- 


*Committee Report presented at the National Con- 
ference on Concrete Road Building, 1916. 
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vention of soil-wash, and protection to the roadway, 
should be more generally recognized. Intelligent trim- 
ming of the lower branches will in many cases serve 
every purpose that can be accomplished by cutting 
down a tree. Trees should not be carelessly or 
thoughtlessly sacrificed. Under shallow embankments 
even long grass or a thin layer of decayed vegetable 
matter is in general objectionable, because prevent- 
ing adhesion of new material or causing soft spots; 
and such matter should not be permitted at or near 
the surface of the finished subgrade. 

The roadway shovld be grubbed to the full width 
of excavation; and roots and stumps should be re- 
moved from drainage ditches and wherever they 
will interfere with underdrains, and under embank- 
ments so shallow that the decay of the roots and 
stumps will ultimately cause unequal settlement of 


the fills. In case their removal is not necessary 
stumps under fills should be cut off within 1 foot 
of the ground, elsewhere within 3 feet. It is cus- 


tomary to stipulate some limiting height of embank- 
ment such as 5 feet, which makes grubbing un- 
necessary. The committee submits that such a limit 
is undesirable as a minimum; much will depend on 
the number of stumps, their size, the kind of soil 
and other local conditions; every precaution should 
be taken to prevent unequal settlement and so sim- 
ple an expedient as extra grubbing should not be 
negle«* ed, 

Previsions in the contract’ and specifications to 
allov. payment for clearing and grubbing by the tree 
or stump, or some small unit, instead of by the 
acre or square, should in many cases lead to better 
treatment of these matters. 

Excavation and Embankment. 

Four types of cross-section for the subgrade are in 
use: (1) Subgrade crowned parallel to the concrete 
wearing surface, which is made of uniform thick- 
ness (2) Subgrade crowned somewhat less than the 
concrete, which is made thicker at the center than 
at the sides. (3) Flat subgrade, all the crown being 
given by varying the thickness of the concrete. (4) 
Dished subgrade. The opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that the last-mentioned form, the _ slab 
thickened at the center and built on a flat or dished 
subbase, is best suited to resist cracking, as well as 
to withstand heavy loads. Whatever form is to be 
used, and whether the surface is finished smooth or 
rough, the subbase should be made of uniform tex- 
ture, so to speak, should be finished true to the 
specified outline, and should be kept free from holes, 
tracks, and ruts until the concrete is laid. 

The side slopes to be given to cuts and fills should 
be determined by studying o]d railroad or highway 
embankments in the immediate locality; and the 
grading should be finished to conform accurately and 
neatly as to line, gradient, and side slopes, with the 
specifications. In general the fills should be made 
from the cuts and the material excavated from drain- 
age ditches; it may, however, be cheaper to borrow 
dirt than to handle it from the ditch excavation. 
But the dirt taken from ditches must be so placed that 
it cannot wash into and refill the ditches or inter- 
fere with drainage. Borrow pits must be thoroughly 
drained. In case the excavated material exceeds the 
requirements for fills, provision should be made in 
the contract and specifications that the excess should 
be used to widen the embankments; the higher ones, 
being more dangerous for traffic, should first be 
widened Side slopes of cuts and fills should be 
seeded with some grass suited to the climate and 
soil. 

After the removal or destruction of the perishable 
matter, the surface under new embankments should 
be roughened wherever the new material is likely 
to slide; and on the sides of old embankments, or 
side-hill slopes, well defined steps or benches should 
be made. New earth should be deposited and rolled 
in layers not exceeding 1 foot in thickness, and the 
thickness should be varied according to the kind 
of material available and the type of roller to be 
used. In some cases the layers should be as thin as 


1 or 2 inches In general a_ self-propelled roller 
weighing 10 tons or more will compact the sub- 
grade cheaply and effectively. For some kinds of 


soil so heavy a roller is not suitable, and better re- 
suits can be obtained from lighter machines; and in 
other materials better results can be attained by the 
use of grooved rollers or tamping rollers, because 
the wide, smooth rollers, even when heavy, span over 
the soft spots. During rolling, the embankment 
should be kept slightly moistened. The quality of the 
material to be used in embankments should be con- 
sidered carefully; and specifications should make 
definite provision to permit the engineer to reject 
unsuitable material either from cuts or borrow pits 
Your committee suggests that while experience in one 
locality will enable one to judge of the merits of 
the material available with more or less accuracy, 
there are not definite tests, so far as we know, by 
which the merits of different earths may be pre- 
determined. This seems to offer a profitable field for 
scientific investigation In general it is not desir- 
able to build a concrete surface on any but the 
shallowest fills, even if the work is thoroughly rolled, 
until the earth has settled for at least one season. 

If the subgrade is an old road surface of gravel, 
broken stone, or earth, it is likely to be uneven and 
far from uniform as to bearing power Filling the 
low places with suitable material, and rolling, will 
sometimes suffice to make the old surface into a 
good subgrade More often, however, this is not suffi- 
cient; and the only satisfactory way is to loosen the 
old material by scarifying, spading, or plowing, then 
harrow or cultivate, and reroll it In some cases, 
such material should be removed, respread in very 
thin layers and rolled until uniform and hard. 

The subgrade in cuts may be shaped by any suit- 
able method; but unless the soil is of a kind that 


unquestionably will not compact, it should always 
be rolled until uniform and hard. Any soft or low 
places developed by rolling shoul@ be filled with 
suitable soil, the undesirable material being removed, 
and the surface rerolled as may be necessary. In 
some instances, the desired necessary uniformity of 
surface can be attained only by loosening and cul- 
tivating the soil to a depth of 6 or 8 inches and 
rolling; and in other cases this loosened material 
should be removed, respread, and rollecy in thin 
layers of 1 or 2 inches. Certain clay soils when wet 
can be rolled only if covered with a layer of sand, 
gravel, or dry loose earth. In some instances straw 
or similar material may be used to facilitate rolling. 
Drainage trenches, if placed under the subgrade, 
should be completed before the rolling is done. If 
back-filling trenches the material should be thoroughly 
tamped in thin layers; and if the trenches are re- 
filled with broken stone or screened gravel, this 
should be covered with a few inches of sand, loam, 
fine gravel, or material taken from the immediate 
excavation, in order to provide a uniform bearing 
surface and prevent mortar from the concrete from 
leaking down among the loose stones. 

Excavations for drainage should be definitely and 
carefully arranged for in the specifications, and exe- 
cuted with as much care as any other part of the 
work. 


Drainage. 


Road drainage in general involves the disposal of 
(1) surface water flowing to the road from outside 
reas; and (2) rain falling on the road itself; and 
often (3) underground water from outside areas. 
Problems of road drainage should be approached with 
the fundamental idea that to be effective in protect- 
ing the road surface. a drainage system must be 
cavable of acting quickly. Underdrainage is of neces- 
sity slow drainage as compared with surface drain- 
age; and every reasonable provision should be made 
to dispose of surface water coming to the roadway 
by surface drainage, and to keep it out of the founda- 
tion. The conditions imposed by the location often 
make it necessary that surface water shall be handled 
by underground channels or even underdrains; but 
in such cases the underdrains should be proportioned 
for storm-water capacity and not as for underdrain- 
age alone. 

The most obvious and effective way to dispose of 
surface water coming from outside the road is by 
means of surface ditches dug outside the top of cuts 
or along the toes of fills, on one or both sides, as 
may be necessary. Such ditches protect the side 
slopes and roadway from wash, diminish the amount 
of water to be carried by the road gutters, and thus 
increase their stability, and keep the foundation 
drier than if all the water coming to the road has 
to be handled in the gutters. The destructive results 
of depending upon the road gutters to handle all the 
surface water were forcibly demonstrated in the re- 
gions which were visited by the heavy rainfalls of 
the summer of 1915. In many cases the road gutters 
must carry all the water from outside as well as 
water drained to them from the road surface, and 
such a condition should be recognized in designing. 
Ditches and gutters should be of liberal capacity. 
They should have outlets into culverts or streams at 


‘such frequent intervals that the volume of flow will 


not accumulate to destructive proportions in the 
channels themselves, nor cause damage when dis- 
charged on adjacent land. Gutters immediately 
adjacent to the traveled surface should be broad and 
shallow, rather than narrow and deep, because flat 
ditches are easier to maintain, and are not dangerous 
to traffic. In general, the proportioning of ditches 
and gutters may be done successfully without resort 
to a detailed study of rainfall, run-off, or the 
hydraulics of flow in channels; but in important or 
unusual’ cases and in proportioning culverts such 
a study should be made. 

Your committee has assumed that the design of 
culverts and storm-water systems for urban streets 
is too detailed a matter to discuss in this kind of a 
paper 

tainfall on the roadway should be disposed of by 
surface drainage as far as possible; and the road 
surface, shoulders and gutters should be shaped and 
built with this end in view, and to minimize seepage 
into the foundation. If the entire roadway between 
curbs is covered with dense concrete, well surfaced 
and sufficiently crowned, and if the road is adequately 
provided with catch basins and culverts, water falling 
in the road should give no trouble. But if the con- 
crete is more or less absorbent, and its surface is 
irregular, or leaky, or if car-tracks are laid in the 
street, unless the foundation is naturally dry and 
sufficiently open to carry off such water as may leak 
through, some definite provision for handling this 
water should be made. A layer of coarse sand, 
cinders, gravel, or broken stone, or shallow blind 
drains, 10 inches to 12 inches deep, at intervals of 
from 25 to 50 feet, and draining downhill at an angle 
with the center line, either into the side drains or 
gutters, will usually serve to take care of such seep- 
age water. Unless there is ground water in the road- 
way such a condition should in general be obviated 
by good construction. 

If the roadbed is in finely divided, retentive, water- 
bearing soil, some system of underdrainage should 
be devised that will permanently lower the water 
table beneath the concrete, and keep the subgrade 
uniformly dry for a sufficient depth to eliminate the 
destructive movements caused by freezing and thaw- 
ing or resulting from alternate saturation and drying 
of the soil. Finely divided material is in itself slow- 
draining, and other things being equal, the finer the 
material the more readily will water rise by capil- 
larity. Underdrains in such soil necessarily operate 
slowly, and the work required of them should be 


diminished as much as possible by other expedients. 
The direction of the underflow should be ascertained, 
and the drainage ditches outside the roadway should 
be deepened, if feasible, to divert as much ground 
water as possible into the nearest culvert or cross- 
drain. A special ditch for ground water between the 
surface ditch and the roadway is often desirable; 
and localized underflow of considerable volume, such 
as springs, should be provided with direct and ample 
channels. 

The kind of soil, the lay of the land, the amount 
of water, and other local conditions such as the avail- 
ability of suitable materials, will determine the method 
of underdrainage to be employed. The choice would 
in general be from among the following: (a) Pipes 
of vitrified clay or cement concrete laid in trenches, 
backfilled with the material excavated from the 
trenches, that is, ‘‘farm drains.’’ (b) Pipes laid in 
trenches backfilled with broken stone, gravel, cinders, 
or similar open material. (c) Trenches filled with 
stone or gravel, without pipes, “blind drains.” 4d) 
Layers of cinders, gravel, broken stone or similar 
material varying in thickness from a few inehes to 
12 or 15 inches, unger the entire road surface. (e) 
A layer of similar material laid in a shallow longi- 
tudinal trench with the cross-section of a flat letter 
V, and known as “V” drains. (f) Two or more of 
these methods used in combination. 

Of the three types of trench drains, a pipe covered 
with coarse gravel or similar filling, for the whole 
depth of the trench, is the most effective. It will 
act more quickly than the farm drain, or the blind 
drain; has more capacity, other things equal; and 
it serves quickly to take care of that part of the 
surface water that in most cases eventually gets 
into the ground. 

Pipe drains smaller than 4 inches in diameter 
should not be used, and a larger size is better. 
Drains should be given as much fall as feasible to 
facilitate the removal of silt and to increase their 
capacity. Water will flow on very flat grades, but 
more slowly, and in -general drains laid on a flat 
grade will not lower the ground water as much, nor 
drain as large an area as on steeper slopes. The 
depth of drains is an important factor in determining 
the area drained, and to a certain extent the uniform- 
ity of drainage. In very fine soils the slope of the 
ground water table toward the drains must be very 
steep, in order to carry off the necessary amount of 
water, often as steep as 1 in 10 and occasionally 
steeper. Drains should be laid at least 2% to 3 feet 
below the subgrade, and 4 feet is often better. Unless 
the drain is laid to sufficient depth it will not lower 
the water sufficiently under the entire roadway; but 
rather than increase the depth much over 4 feet, it is 
usually better to lay additional underdrains. 

The location of drains in trenches should be such 
as will most effectively cut off the ground water and 
keep it from rising into the top of subgrade. In 
general that will be one line laid parallel to the center 
line of the road on the side from which the under- 
flow comes, or one line on each side; or a succession 
of transverse lines laid at a sloping angle across the 
road. There is much well-founded diversity of. 
opinion as to the relative merits of the two types. It 
may fairly be said that cross trenches are likely to 
form weak spots under the concrete, owing to the 
difficulty of getting them properly backfilled, and they 
should if possible be placed outside. It is desirable to 
lay underdrains as long as possible before building 
the road surface, especially if the concrete is to be 
laid late in the autumn. In many instances a layer 
of sand, gravel, stone, or cinders has been fourid to 
work more satisfactorily than drains in trenches. 
The committee believes that in very wet foundations 
the most effective method is a combination of two of 
the above types, such as pipe laid in trenches 3 feet 
deep, more or less, at each side of the road and drain- 
ing into catch basins or culverts in city streets at 
or under the curb, otherwise in the shoulder, just 
outside the ends of the concrete, the trench to be 
backfilled with coarse gravel, cinders or broken stone. 
In addition the whole subgrade under the concrete 
should be covered with a layer of similar material 
or sand, which makes with the trench filling! a 
continuous drain as well as an insulation for the 
concrete. Where such loose material is not available, 
lateral drains laid at depths of 12 to 18 inches, at 
intervals of 20 to 40 feet across the roadbed from the 
side drains and draining into them, may serve the 
same end. The problem is to keep the subgrade dry 
by the use of such resources and material as are 
available. 





MORE BRICK ROADS FOR FLORIDA. 


Birmingham, Ala., April 1—John W. Sibley, sec- 
retary of the Southern Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on his return from a trip to 
Florida, stated that a contract for 46 miles of 
paved highway has been awarded by the officials 
of Volusia county. The paving material will be 
vitrified brick, and the cost will approach a half 
million dollars. 

Mr. Sibley stated that over 100 miles of paved 
highways was constructed in Florida last year and 
that it proved one of the best investments of the 
state, as hundreds of automobile tourists were at- 
tracted by the good roads of that state, with the 
result that thousands of dollars of revenue was de- 
rived by its business interests. 
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Refractory Binder From Dolomite. 


The Dolomite Products Co., Maple Grove, Ohio, is 
erecting an extensive plant for the production of a 
full line of limestone products including some new 
lines that are very interesting. A process has been 
devised by which a substitute for magnesite for re- 
fractory purposes is produced from dolomite rock. 
Very extensive experimentations conducted upon a 
large scale have demonstrated the fact that the sub- 
stitute dolomitic magnesia is as good or superior to 
the magnesium oxide which heretofore has been im- 
ported for all sorts of refractory purposes from the 
Austrian magnesite deposits. 

The plant now under construction is 426 feet long 
and 80 feet wide, and is constructed entirely of 
concrete and steel. It will be equipped with two 
rotary kilns nine feet in diameter and 165 feet long. 
The burning will be done with producer gas. There 
are also four large rotary driers, two tube mills and 
an elaborate system of separating screens. Large 
storage bins for storing the unfinished material are 
also a part of the plant. 

It is estimated that the plant will cost about $200,- 
000 and it is expected to have the first section in 
operation by July 1, and the whole plant completed 
by Sept. 1. The entire plant will be operated by 
electric motors, each machine having an individual 
motor to drive it, the juice being furnished by the 
Ohio Light & Power Co., which has installed a spe- 
cial line for the purpose. 

In addition to magnesia the Dolomite Products 
Co., will produce ground limestone, and crushed rock 
upon a very large scale. 


The Eastern Lime Market. 





It is gratifying to observe of late, a marke® 
improvement in demand for building lime through- 
out most of the eastern sales districts. Some 
plants are behind in their shipments of this product, 
and the outlook is for a still greater demand with 
the return of settled spring weather. Agricultural 
lime demand continues heavy in all lime manufac- 
turing districts, many producers advising the largest 
sales for this product they have ever experienced. 
General demand at all eastern lime plants is good, 
and capacity operation prevails at practically all 
of them. The condition of kiln operation on April 
17, at seventeen eastern plants reporting 141 kilns, 
showed that 133 kilns were in operation and eight 
out for lack of orders. 

In the Virginia district, building demand shows 
improvement with a number of plants behind in 
their shipments of this product. Demand a month 
ago was somewhat affected unfavorably by the 
advance in the price of this product by a number 
of plants of this district, but this condition does 
not prevail at this time, for most plants are taxed 
to the limit in filling building lime orders. Agri 
cultural lime is also moving rapidly in the Virginia 
district, and the outlook is for a better-than-normal 
output this year. In the West Virginia district, < 
continued good demand exists for all products, and 
plants are operating at kiln capacity. Reports from 
the Maryland district show an unusually heavy de- 
mand for agricultural lime, a number of plants ad- 
vising an oversold condition. This demand should 


continue for some time, in view of the lateness of 
the season in this section. Weather has been bad 
for soil liming, and farmers are behind in the prep- 
aration of their land. In the Pennsylvania district, 


agricultural demand is showing greater activity 
and a rapid improvement in the demand for bulk 
lime is reported by several plants. The greatest 
demand ever experienced for agricultural lime, is 
shown by the report of one manufacturer of this 
district, who also advises other lime trade as being 
very strong. Building lime output in the Pennsyl- 
vania district is fair to good, with the outlook for 
an improvement in the demand for this product as 
weather conditions become more settled. In the 
New England district, general trade conditions are 
better, and the demand for finishing lime is par- 
ticularly good. Although business is good in New 
England, lime producers are not experiencing any 
particular boom or rush, Conditions might be 
termed about normal at this writing. There is a 
very good agricultural lime demand in the New 
England district which, it is expected, will hold 
well for the next two months. 





To Standardize the Lime Barrel. 


A bill to standardize the barrel of lime was in- 
troduced on April 6, in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Hay, of Virginia, and the 
same bill was also presented in the senate on April 
8, by Senator Clapp, of Minnesota. Both bills have 
been referred to the respective house and senate 
committees in charge of all legislation dealing with 
standards, weights, and measures. 

This. bill, known as H. R. 14298 and Senate No. 
5425, is the result of the action taken by the Na- 
tional Lime Manufacturers’ Association at its 
meeting in Cleveland, February last, at which time 
a resolution was adopted providing for a standard 
large and small barrel for lime, to hold one hundred 
and eighty pounds, and two hundred and eighty 
pounds, net weight, respectively. The bill, there- 
fore, has already received the approval of an asso- 
ciation of lime manufacturers representing a large 
majority of the industry. Further than providing 
for a guaranteed net weight of lime in both of the 
barrel packages, the bill also requires that in the 
sale of lime in quantities of more than one barrel 
and where barrels are used merely as containers in 
making delivery, that each such barrel will not 
necessarily have to contain the net weights pro- 
vided for in the act. Nevertheless, the local dealer 
or jobber will be required by the act to deliver a 
total weight equivalent to the total weight of the 
number of large or small barrels represented, sold, 
or charged for by him in fulfillment of the order. 
However, when a local dealer or jobber barrels 
lime and sells it in the headed and branded barrel, 
he is required to comply with the full provisions 
governing the standards weights of each package. 

The object of this bill is to provide relief to the 
lime manufacturers who are subject to the Standard 
Barrel Act, effective from and after July 1, 1916, 
and which covers the commodity, lime. The barrel 
provided for in the latter act is of the dimensions, 
length of staves, twenty-eight and one-half inches; 
diameter of heads, seventeen and one-eighth inches; 
capacity, seven thousand and fifty-six cubic inches, 
which, from the discussions of lime manufacturers, 
would be wholly unadaptable for the industry, and 
would work a severe hardship if such a size barrel 
were required to be used. On this account, in order 
to legalize a special barrel for the lime industry, 
it was deemed necessary to have special legisla- 
tion of a nature and scope that would provide 
needed relief to the lime manufacturers, and at the 


same time comply with the objects and purposes of 
the Standard Barrel Law. 

This Lime Barrel Bill, of course, must become a 
law prior to July 1, 1916, otherwise the barrel lime 
producers will be subject to the provisions of the 
objectionable Standard Barrel Act, effective on the 
latter date. With the unanimous approval given the 
measure by the membership of the National Lime 
Manufacturers’ Association, the passage of the bill 
should be merely a matter of routine, however, with 
the present rush of congress the bill might not be 
called up unless interest is manifested in it, and 
attention called to it by the barrel lime manufac- 
turers. 

The Standard Lime Barrel Act as introduced in 
congress, follows: 

A BILL 
To Standardize the Barrel of Lime. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
zress assembled, That there is hereby established a 
large and a small barrel of lime, the large barrel to 
consist of 280 pounds and the small barrel to consist 
of 180 pounds, net weight. 

Sec. 2. That when lime is sold in barrels the words 
‘large barrel,, 280 pounds’’ or “small barrel, 180 
pounds” shall be stenciled or otherwise clearly and 
permanently marked upon one or both heads, and in 
addition the name of the manufacturer of the lime 
and the name of the brand, if any, under which it is 
sold: Provided, however, that when a jobber or local 
dealer in lime sells lime in quantities of more than 
one barrel and delivers it in barrels which are not 
headed and are used merely as containers, then 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to require that 
the barrels be marked as provided in this section or 
that each individual barrel contain either of the stand- 
ard weights established in section one, but he shall 
nevertheless deliver a total weight equivalent to the 
total weight of the number of large or small barrels 
represented, sold, or charged for by him, or pur- 
ported to be delivered by him pursuant to an order. 

Sec. 3. That rules and regulations for the enforce- 
ment of this act, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the act, shall be made by the director of the 
Bureau of Standards and approved by the secretary of 
commerce, and that such rules and regulations shall 
include reasonable variations or tolerances which may 
be allowed. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to pack, or to sell, 
offer, or expose for sale any other barrels of lime 
than those established in section one; or to pack, or 
to sell, offer or expose for sale any barrels of lime 
which are not marked as provided in section two; or 
to represent, sell, charge for, or purport to deliver as 
a large or small barrel of lime any less weight of lime 
than is established in section one, for a large or a 
small barrel, respectively; and any person guilty of 
a violation of any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be liable to 
a fine not to exceed $500, or imprisonment not to 
exceed six months, in the court of the United States 
having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 5. That prosecutions for offenses under this 
act may be begun upon complaint of local sealers of 
weights and measures or other officers of the several 
states and territories appoirrted to enforce the laws of 
the several states or territories, respectively, relating 
to weights and measures. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall be in force and effect 
from and after the first day of July, 1916. 


Chalk limestone is said to have béen discovered 
on the farm of ex-Sheriff E. H. Ransom at Avalon, 
Wis., near Janesville, Wis. Mr. Ransom sent sam- 
ples of the rock to the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment station at Madison and also to a Mil- 
waukee concern and in both cases the test showed 
the rock to be 98 per cent pure or better. The 
quarry will furnish a large quantity of rock as it 
is about three or four acres in extent. The face of 


the quarry is now about twelve to fifteen feet in 
depth and will be considerably deeper when the 
top of the knoll is reached. How deep the vein of 
rock extends is not known. 

Southern States Lime Co., Kingston, Tenn.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; inecorporators, J. N. Derrick and 
Hester Waller. 
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Outlook for Business Never Better. 


Speaking in general terms, the crushing industry 
was never in a better state of preparedness at the 
beginning of the season than it is at the present 
time. A great deal of new and improved equipment 
has been put in, and in a number of cases extensive 
outside storage has been provided to improve the 
commercial condition of the plants, in line with the 
intelligent discussions that were conducted in these 
columns last summer and fall. In short, the subject 
of equipment is being given the fullest consideration 
by crusher men who recognize that the shortage 
of quarry labor is a condition that can be met in 
no other way. A great many of the crushers have 
already started into full operation, and many others 
are still conducting extensive pumping operations 
to clear the deep pits of water, and some are pump 
ing and operating at the same time. 

The demand for road stone for the construction 
of macadam roads as well as for concrete roads is 
very large, so that for the most part the output of 
the crushers is pretty well taken care of. 

The suggestion of a ten per cent advance over 
last year’s prices for commercial stone has met with 
widespread approval, and will doubtless be effective 


fairly universally. In spite of the steadily advance 


ing cost of the operation of the quarry and the crush 


ing plant, last year there were many cases in which 
commercial stone was sold at a lower figure than 
it ever was before. No such thing will be possible 
this year, unless the producer calmly and systemat- 
ically decides to pay the deficit of such quotations 
out of the meager earnings that he received from 
big contracts. 

In view of all the circumstances surrounding the 
cost of quarrying and operating a crusher plant. in 
this year of 1916, it will be necessary to quote an 
advance of ten per cent over last year’s prices in 
order to come out with a whole hide. Every cus 
tomer is expecting just such a condition, and they 
will be prepared to meet it, and will really be sur 
prised if the advance is not quoted. In fact, a 
ten per cent advance in very many localities will 
not be a sufficient figure, and fifteen or even twenty 
per cent advance will be necessary. 

These things are well recognized, for the advanced 
cost of operation has to be taken into consideration 
in making the selling price. There is no doubt that 
such precautions of sound business practice will have 
little difficulty in finding general adoption every 
where except in the big city markets where the 
buyers surround themselves with all the arts and 
practices of mystery that are known in the trickery 
of business. They play the spider and the fly game 
to the queen’s taste. Sometimes several city buyers 
pool their interests and work in cahoots so as to 
squeeze and grind down the crusher man to the last 
cent that he is willing to take for a part of his 
product, and then by delay and the withholding of 
delivery orders tie him up for demurrage or hold 
him up for tribute in order to get a steady line of 
deliveries. 

All of this unravels itself a little later on whey 
the volume of the season’s business begins to take 
up the full capacity of the crusher. It is only at 
the beginning of the season that it is possible for 
these fellows to play both ends against the middle, 
for along about the time that everybody is running 
their plants to capacity these same fellows lose 
their dignity and cast aside all their mystery and 


chase after everv car and every wagon that arrives 


in a free-for-all scramble to get the material that 
they are bound to have. When they want it they 
want it quick. There is nothing that they get so 
impatient about as the deliveries of crushed rock 
when all the plants are running at maximum capac 
ity. But even in this condition, and through it all, 
they have usually got the price in control by con 
tracts taken early in the spring when the crusher 
man was trying to sell and they knew it was going 
to be several weeks before they needed deliveries. 

If the operators supplying their material in the 
big city markets could only hold their breath and 
make their spirits rest in patience until Mr. Buyer 
really wants the material, they would not have to 
start in the midst of demoralization and work for 
half the season to get out of the hole that they got 
squeezed into by the tricky tactics of the come-on 
system previous to starting up. 

On the whole, we are led to believe that there has 
been less of the destructive kind of contracting in 
anticipation of the demand in the big city markets, 
which promises well for the prosperity of the crusher 
man during the coming season. If this is really true, 
it means that 1916, now just getting active upon a 
big scale, is to be the most profitable year that the 
crushed rock producers have ever known. 


The Old Plan Suggests a New One. 


Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, recently 
issued the annual proclamation fixing Thursday, 
May 25, as Good Roads Day throughout the state. 
According to the official figures of the Pennsyl 
vania Highway Department, upon this occasion last 
year 76,996 men and 13,500 teams gave a day’s 
work to road work and these were distributed over 
about 6,000 miles of road. The Good Roads Day 
referred to is an ancient custom that has long been 
established in the older states and has steadily been 
kept up in a few of them, Pennsylvania amongst 
the rest. 

The old time custom was for every able-bodied 
man living in the rural districts to give one day’s 
work to the repairing of the roads immediately 
after the frost came out of the ground, so that 
they would be fit for use during the coming sum 
mer. In some states in former times, notably in 
Kentucky, all of those who failed to serve for 
one day’s work on Good Roads Day was subjected 
to a poll tax of $1.50, which was used by the sheriff 
to pay for a man regularly employed to keep up 
road repairs. This was charged so that all those 
who failed or refused to repair the roads could 
not vote until they paid the penalty of the wages 
of a road worker for one day. It was a good idea 
of the pioneers and accomplished a whole lot of 
good and doubtless those states that still keep up 
the old custom derive very material benefits from 
the universal response to the call of the governor 
to make the roads more passable. 

Outside of Pennsylvania there are thousands of 
miles of road that would not be injured by having 
a survival of the old-fashioned Good Roads Day 
installed. There is a great deal of concentration 
in these days on the subject of roads, and in the 
last decade more dependable knowledge has been 
developed than in all previous history, but that does 
not seriously help the thousands upon thousands 
of miles of highway in this country which are little 
more than streaks of mud, reaching from city to 


city, through villages and hamlets that are almost 


as isolated for a large part of the year as if they 
were located in the polar regions or the uttermost 
islands of the sea. This condition exists not in 
the far-away Rocky Mountains or in Alaska, the 
Philippines or any other remote place, but ten, fif- 
teen and twenty miles out from the biggest cities 
of the world, in counties whose assets are estimated 
at hundreds of millions. In fact, just such a deserip- 
tion of roads can be found anywhere within a 
radius of ten miles that one may be located in 
these United States, with very few prominent ex- 
ceptions, 

The full improvement of well made, perfectly 
graded and surfaced roads of any kind will not 
reach all of these emergencies even at the present 
enormous rate at which road mileage is being con- 
structed in two hundred years. Just a little crushed 
rock would be a tremendous palative remedy to the 
almost universal distress. Four inches of rock 
spread eight feet wide should not be a very expen- 
sive treatment in these days of quick, autotruck 
delivery, and yet it would mean the difference be- 
tween possible and impossible communications that 
would very promptly lead up to further road im- 
provements and so constitute a hatchery for good 
road mileage to be made of the most approved types 
in a few years’ time. The taste of a little im- 
provement of this kind would amount to a tre- 
mendous incentive, and plant the seed of hope in 
the bosoms of those who have long-considered their 
cases hopeless. At least some very rich county 
could afford to make such an experiment if the 
people who are interested in good roads would give 
this suggestion a definite boost. It is in line with 
the old idea of the universally applied ‘‘Good 
Roads Day.’’ 


EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS TO EQUIPMENT. 


Maple Grove, Ohio, April 17.—George W. Patnoe, 
general manager of the Dolomite Products Co., the 
newly organized successor of the Holran Stone Co., 
recently said: ‘‘As usual, we are getting our share 
of the ‘business, and are sufficiently busy to keep 
out of mischief. Shipments of fifty to sixty cars 
per day are beginning, with prospects of increasing 
as the season opens. Our concern recently con- 
tracted for a considerable line of equipment to 
increase the capacity of the crushing plant by 
about fifty per cent. This machinery is to be in- 
stalled as fast as it can be delivered and erected, 
some of the foundations already being in place. 
We expect to have the additional equipment in 
operation in July. The additions consist of a No. 
10 MeCully crusher, one 54x24” Superior rolls, 
two 36”x16” Superior rolls, a 48”x85’ elevator, two 
5’x24’ revolving screens, two 4’x16’ revolving 
screens, two 48”x12’ shaking screens, with all neces- 
sary storage bins and other buildings besides the 
connecting and driving equipment appertaining 
thereto. All of this new equipment will be elec- 
trically driven identically with the original plant, 
the electric current being furnished by the Ohio 
Light & Power Co. We are also erecting an exten- 
sive plant for calcining dolomite and manufacturing 
other limestone products.’’ 


Virginia Limestone Corporation, Ripplemead, Va.; 
capital, $40,000; incorporators, Charles A. Klotz, 
29 South LaSalle street, Chicago, Ill. 


Joplin Crushed Flints Co., Joplin, Mo.; capital, 


$10,000; incorporators, J. R. Hammond and others. 
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Largest Screen Ever Built. 


The screening feature of rock crushing opera- 
tions is one of the most important divisions of the 
plant. We very often encounter the term ‘‘ broken 
stone’’ or ‘‘cracked rock.’’ These are obsolete 
holdover terms from that period before the rock 
crusher was introduced in which pieces of stone 
were actually broken cr cracked apart with a ham 


mer to produce road metal and all of the other 


quarry products. The invention of the rock 
crusher brought about a new condition. At first 


the product, which we now eall ‘‘crusher run’’ was 
used as it came from a simple spout beneath the 
pair of crushing jaws or the circular throat of the 
machine operating with vibrating head. But, very 
soon it was found that the crusher produced an in- 
finite number of sizes, all the’ way from fine dust 
to the largest diameters of broken stone that were 
already familiar as road metal and as ballast for 
the early railroad operations as well as flux for the 
new furnaces that were operated for the reduction 
of iron ore to pig. 

The screen was first introduced in order to sep- 
arate from the crusher run those sizes that were 
recognized as broken stone in long established 
specifications, and all of the material not included 
in these specifications was .considered as tailings 
and waste. Huge piles of such material acecumu- 
lated close to every crusher in operation, and these 


piles hecame the one great problem for sustaining 





having the widest meshes made the final rejection 
of big stuff. This was the modus operandi employed 
in separating the material used in the concrete for 
the first tunnel job under the Chicago river more 
than forty years ago. 

The same kind of a process is said to have been 
used by the engineers of the Illinois and Michigan 
canal nearly sixty years ago when they were laying 
the natural cement footing for the masonry work 
at the southern terminus of the canal at LaSalle. 
Possibly the same method was used in many other 
places. 

Among the first attempts at commercial separat 
ing was that done by the late Edwin Walker at 
Lemont, Ill. He took the same screens so men 
tioned and placed them one over the other in a 
wooden frame that resembled a tower. The screen 
frames were all pitched to an angle of about 60 
degrees und the material that came from the crusher 
was hauled by carts up an incline and dumped upon 
the top screen. It then passed over by gravity 
one screen after another, the meshes of each screen 
always passing the smallest size and rejecting all 
larger sizes. The team feature of this outfit was 
abandoned very promptly, and an elevator belt, 
similar to that used in grain elevators was intro 
duced. This was probably the first application of 
an elevator belt to the screening process. rhe 
whole outfit was only a temporary operation, be- 
cause Edwin Waiker was a great contractor in his 
time, and he only made sufficient materials of the 


sizes specified to meet the requirements of a con 











ment of what is now known as the ‘‘cylindrical 
sereen.’’ The same kind of a steel plate with 
punchings are fastened to a frame so as to form a 
cylinder. The small openings are always at the 


end into which the crusher run material is fed by 
the elevator and the largest opening is placed at 
the other end which passes the final separation and 
rejects the oversize. Between the smallest and 
the largest screen openings intermediate sizes are 


arranged in rotation. Thus the separating screen 


of a rock crusher was at first the adaptation of 
the same principle used in other industries after a 
suggestion of its efficiency had been worked out 
in practice. 

There have been improvements and refinements 
in the construction of screens and various formulae 
have been worked out for the speed of its rotation. 
Some have been worked dry and others have intro- 
duced water so as to wash the material through the 
screen, and various and sundry special require- 
ments have been tried out. 

Some of these were quickly abandoned, while 
others have made good and become the standard 
practice for certain purposes. The screening divis- 
ion of the crusher plant has come to be the one 
that requires a great deal of skill, some very 
nicely adjusted machinery and considerable study 


to obtain the full measure of economy that can be 


produced in the process. 
Big outputs require big screens, and perhaps no 
man knows at this time the limit of the size which 


will be found as the most economical for handling 
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INTAKE END OF SCREENS. 
THE LARGEST PAIR OF SEPARATING SCREENS EVER BUILT. 


a crusher operation. There are old records which 
show that crusher plants had to be abandoned or 
moved to a new location because they were literally 
choked out of existence by the accumulation of 
tailings and screenings. A great deal of this mate- 
rial in early times was loaded out free in order 
to relieve the pressure and make room for more 
of the same kind of stuff which has always’ repre- 
sented nearly half of the product of the crusher. 
In the early days of crushing operations, and when 
the separating screen was in its ecrudest state, 
railroads secured immense tonnages for nothing, 
which they used for filling. The crusher man was 
always glad to get rid of it in order to be able to 
produce that portion of his product that was mar- 
ketable. But now that early problem of the crusher 
business has become the tail that wags the dog. 
Tailings is a long forgotten term in connection 
with the rock crusher. The fine material at first 
considered useles as so much dust, is now in most 
request, and in very many localities brings a much 
higher price than any other portion of the crusher’s 
output. 

The separating of the crusher product into sizes 
to meet the requirements of practical specifications 
has been one of the most interesting developments. 
The very first thing that was ever used was a num- 
ber of wire screens fastened to an inclined frame 
each having a different sized mesh. Then a man 
stood in front of each screen and literally shoveled 
the material as it came from the crusher against 
the screen. The second man shoveling the same ma- 
terial against his screen and so on until the sereen 


tract that he was fulfilling in the city of Chicago 
at the time. 

The man who built and operated this initjal 
screening outfit for Walker says that it worked all 
right for the purpose for which they needed it, 
but that it was expensive for the reason that all the 
heavy stuff was dropped by the elevator upon the 
finest screen, which of necessity had to be made of 
small wires, and consequently wore out quickly. 
The biggest screens near the bottom of the opera- 
tion stood up all right, but the top fine screen, 
having meshes about three-quarters of an inch 
would wear out twice a day, the second one, having 
meshes about an inch and a half would only last 
a day or two. 

About two years after this first attempt the 
same outfit was used again to produce the mate- 
rial for another job, and the top screens were made 
of flat sheets of steel having round punchings, 
very much like the punchings that are used in the 
cireular screen now so familiar to every crusher 
operator. The punched plates came from Milwau- 
kee and there was a small boat load of them, be- 
cause it was anticipated that they would wear out 
nearly as rapidly as the wire screen had done. But 
this proved not to be the case for one fine screen 
placed at the top lasted all summer, and some 
twenty-five or more sets of spare punchings were 
never put upon the frame, and were sold for junk 
last fall without ever being used. 

Cylindrical separators were already in use in 
milling processes and with the suggestion of the 
elevator belt it was only a step to the develop- 


DISCHARGING END OF SCREENS. 


big outputs. The largest separating screens that 
were ever built have been constructed during the 
past winter at the great shops of the Power and 
Mining Machinery Co., at Cudahy, Wis. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of this great pair of sereens, 
weighing 270,000 pounds, are illustrated herewith. 
The sereens are each nine feet in diameter on the 
inside of the plates, and the eylinders are thirty- 
two feet long measured upon the sereening surface. 
It is another of the big engineering achievements 
of Lew J. Hewes, the Chieago manager of the 
Power and Mining Marchinery Co., who worked out 
this big screening machine in connection with the 
engineers of an industrial concern, Of course, the 
capacity of such a pair of sereens can only be 
estimated at 15,000 tons per day. 

This pair of sereens is equipped for operation 
by electric power, and is to be the initial set of an 
extensive separating and screening outfit in which 
the material fed by chutes from the screen is re 
screened again in smaller cylinder sereens on levels 
below the big pan. One reason why two screens 
are employed in this design is the limitation of 
feeding the crusher run material which is done by 
means of two immense belt elevators. The elevat- 
ing system in connection with these screens really 
constitutes an interesting engineering problem, 
which naturally cannot be illustrated at this time 
owing to the fact that as yet it has not been in- 
stalled and put into operation. The accompanying 
photographs, however, give our readers some idea 
of the largest pair of separating screens that were 


ever designed or constructed. 
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CONDITIONS NEVER LOOKED BRIGHTER. 

Toledo, Ohio, April 15.—L. H. Hawhblitz, of the 
France Stone Co., speaking of the season’s outlook, 
says: 

‘*TIn Ohio, Indiana and Michigan the demands for 
crushed limestone for the year 1916 will be, beyond 
a doubt, far greater than any previous year. The 
sentiment for the various types of macadam road 
improvements is spreading like wildfire, and peti 
tions for macadam road improvements are being 
circulated continuously, and filed with the proper 
road officials. While there is still considerable sen 
timent in some places for the construction of the 
rigid monolithic type of road, costing from fifteen 
to twenty thousand dollars per mile, yet this sen 
timent is not sufficiently strong to warrant any 
particular uneasiness on the part of the stone pro- 
ducer. 

‘*When the official action of our road building 
officials is taken into consideration, and an investi 
gation made, it will prove that there will be three 
or four times the mileage of the macadam type 
road laid in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan as com 
pared to the mileage of brick and concrete and all 
other types. 

‘*Karlier in the year considerable apprehension 
was felt regarding the possibility of a car shortage, 
but as the season begins to open up, we believe 
that this feeling was premature. 

‘*Tf weather conditions are favorable and we are 
not visited with such excessive rains as we had 
in 1915, we can not help but feel that the outlook 
for the stone business was never better in its 
history. 

‘*In a.recent canvass made of fifty-one counties 
of the eighty-eight in Ohio, we learn that these 
counties will build 469.22 miles of macadam, 78.84 
miles of brick and 22.87 miles of conerete. The 
State Highway Department will construct under 
their supervision 195.47 miles of macadam, 81.90 
miles of brick and 43.55 of concrete. 

‘*Another thing in favor of the product of the 
erushcr is the fact that our public officials, as well 
as a great majority of our private citizens, are 
becoming educated along the lines of road im 
provements and the best types to select. Our best 
engineers and road builders all agree that with 
the proper maintenance (which all roads must re- 
ceive) the macadam type road is the most econom- 
ical in the long run. With the above facts before 
us conditions never looked brighter for the stone 
producer than they do at the present time.’’ 


Contracts have been let by the Queen City 
Crushed Stone & Sand Co., a new concern organized 
by James M. Sprague and others at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the construction of a crushed stone and sand 
plant to cost $50,000. The plant will be built on the 
Pennsylvania railroad at D. Y. Tower, near the 
city, on a tract of 135 acres controlled by Mr. 
Sprague. The other officers of the company are 
Jos. Ertel, vice-president; O. K. 
and T. F 


Jones, secretary, 


. Groves, treasurer. 


RECOMMENDS EARLY ADVANCE OF PRICE. 


J. F. Talbot, president of the Dolese & Shepard 
Co., Chicago, says their plants have been operated 
the entire winter, and while the demand is small 
in that period, yet it was much larger than the 
year 1915. Prospects seem to favor a good year, 


but, notwithstanding every commodity has ad 


vanced in price, crushed stone is selling much 


lower than in previous years. Labor is hard to 
get at wages in excess of a year ago. Dynamite, 
coal, oil, steel, in fact everything used around the 
plant is costing much 


more than formerly and 


should cause an early advance in the price. 


HAS INSTALLED EXTENSION STORAGE. 


East St. Louis, IIL, April 16.—J. W. Stolle, see 
retary of the Caspar Stolle Quarry & Contracting 
‘* Ags I look 


at it, there is every reason to believe that we will 


Co., in speaking of prospects, said: 


have a big summer demand. In my opinion the 
railroads will buy ballast more extensively than 
they have been doing in recent years, but general 
building conditions in our territory so far are very 
poor. I quite agree with your editorial to the 
effect that the price on crushed stone should be 
advanced. We sold crushed stone last year at a 
lower.price than any other year in our experience 
for a while during the depression. The advanced 
prices on explosives, repairs, coal and supplies have 
advanced the cost and the prices should be ad- 
vanced at least ten per cent on all kinds of mate- 
rial. We recently completed an extensive ground 
storage to take care of 60,000 yards of material 
in addition to our forty-car bin capacity and I 
am doing all I ean to advance prices by storing 
material, rather than 
the price. 


moving it by slaughtering 


WORKING OVERTIME WITH INCREASED 
CAPACITY. 


Youngstown, Ohio, April 18—-C. C. Blair, gen- 
eral manager of the Bessemer Limestone Co., says: 
‘‘We appreciate your stand on the price-cutting 
proposition on deliveries for crushed rock for the 
current year. We are running our plant to full 
capacity and working overtime. 


keep up with our orders. 


We are unable to 
We recently installed an 
Allis Chalmers No. 24 gyratory crusher to increase 
the capacity of our operations. We do not see why 
there should be any reason for low prices this 
season. 

ANY FOOL CAN CUT PRICES. 





Cape Girardeau, Mo., April 18.—Edward Hely, the 
veteran crusher man of the Mississippi valley, says: 
‘*The season’s business is starting off very good, 
and I expect to be busy all the year. During the 
dull times of January and February I put everything 
about the plant in good repair so as to avoid 
delays during the busy season. I read with inter- 
est your editorial on the subject of cutting prices. 
I cannot see how any crusher man who knows his 
business should be cutting prices. My experience 
has been that any fool can cut prices, while all the 
wise men in the land cannot get them up again. 
An experienced crusher man knows what it costs 
to do work and to keep up an organization and 
plant in good repair, but to people who do not 
understand these things the crushing business looks 
so good that there is always a butcher or a bake? 
getting into the good thing and cutting the price. 
[ consider that the price of crushed rock has been 
low enough or too low for a number of years.’’ 

KENTUCKY QUARRIES BUSY. 

Louisville, Ky., April 19.—There is much activ- 
ity at this time in the quarrying and rock crushing 
circles. Road work in Kentucky, which will be 
unprecedentedly extensive this year, has already 
begun and practically every stone and rock pro- 
ducing plant in the section is now or shortly will 
be extremely busy. 

The Stephensburg Stone Co.,-Stephensburg, Ky., 
has taken the contract to supply Jefferson county, 
Ky., with 11,000 yards of rock at $24,000, the con 
tract including crushing and hauling the rock and 
placing it on the road. 

At Liberty, Ky., there has been a company or 
Lay, C. A. 
quarry and crush limestone. 


ganized by J. C. Lay and others to 
Pulverized stone for 
fertilizing purposes will be a feature of the work 
and will be sold at the mills at $1.75 per ton. 


The Kentucky Lithograph Stone Co. has provided 
its quarry with machinery for pulverizing limestone 
and also 


machinery for manufacturing grit for 


chickens. The Meade county limestone is said to 
be unexeelled for the purpose. The company has 
elected R. T. Hood 


vice-president, and Lewman secretary and 


Durrett, Jr., president, J. C. 
ae “A 
treasurer. 

S. H. Rutledge and W. P. Moberly have recently 
purchased from the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
company a valuable limestone quarry about six 
miles east of Winchester, Ky. There are about 
twenty acres in the purchase and the formation is 
a superior grade of limestone, suitable for building 
and monument work. The quarry is on the new 
Winchester-Irvine extension of the railroad and the 
ledge runs from four to twelve inches in thickness, 
the beds being smooth. 

James Hartlage, John W. Hartlage and J. Frank 
More have incorporated the Stephensburg Stone Co., 
which will operate a stone crushing plant at Ste- 
phensburg, west of Louisville, Ky., on the Dlinois 
Central railroad. The mill is now in operation and 
will provide material for use in building roads in 
the vicinity. The company has $15,000 capital. 

The Athens Stone Co., Olive Hill, Ky., is adding 
a 300-horsepower engine to the plant and generally 
overhauling the equipment. Mr. Moberly is quoted 
as saying that the outlook for a busy year was 
never brighter. 


LOOKS LIKE A GOOD START. 

Greencastle, Ind., April 20.—E. B. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Indiana Crushed Stone Association and 
manager of the A. & C. Stone & Lime Co., says: 
‘*Tt looks like there, will be a fairly brisk demand 
for crushed rock this summer. However, the road 
contractors have been slow to start their work on 
account of spring weather conditions. Prices are 
not as high as they should be when one takes into 
consideration the great advances in all the materials 
and supplies that we use to manufacture crushed 
rock.’’ 


RAUSCHER REPORTS GOOD DEMAND. 


E. W. Rauscher, of Erin, Tenn., reports a better 
activity in the lime trade and his kilns are active. 





The Hutchinson Co., extensive handler of crushed 
rock and other materials in Oakland, Cal., has 
bought a site in that city and will shortly erect 
a building. 





The Prince-Johnson Crusher Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been enjoying business quite up to the 
normal mark so far this spring. While no large 
work has opened up, there has been a good run of 
trade, and the crushers have been kept going at 
capacity normal for the season. The relief over 
the postponement of the proposed increase in freight 
rates has been an appreciable factor in the satis- 
faction with the business. 

The Limestone Products Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is seeking to take to the Court of Appeals 
the case in which Hamilton county seeks to con- 
demn a right-of-way through its property. It holds 
that the county already owns a right-of-way con- 
necting the two objective points, Wauhatchie and 
St. Elmo. It declares that this right-of-way is 
parallel with the one wanted for the new pike. 





The common council of New London, Wis., has 
awarded to H. Ebbe, of Waupaca, Wis., the con- 
tract to furnish 3,000 yards of crushed stone and 
the sand and gravel needed by the city during the 
present season. 


Virginia Railway, H. Fernstrom, chief engineer, 
Norfolk, Va., will erect a $100,000 rock crushing 
plant at Ripplemead, Va. 
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High Waters Handicap Sand Production 





This is the season of the year when sand and 
gravel producers who’ dredge their material from 
the beds of rivers find themselves handicapped in 
producing this material for the trade by rapidly 
rising waters. The high waters of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi rivers, which are annually a source 
of much worry to industries located upon their 
banks, naturally present problems which men en 
gaged in the digging of sand and gravel not only 
have to confront but, in order to supply the early 
demand of the retail and contracting trades, must 
overcome. 

The melting of snow in head waters in the early 
spring has usually been the cause of the rise in 
these waters, but of late years the clearing of 
timber from districts adjacent to these rivers and 
the use of tile in draining farm lands has mate 
rially augmented the flow of water. During the 
months of March and April—the season of heavy 
rainstorms—the land is drained in about twenty 
four hours’ time and in the district of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, New Albany and Evansville, Ind., this water 
finds its way to the Ohio river. At points in the 
Ohio river the water has risen this year to a height 
of forty feet on the government marks. 

The H. H. Halliday Sand Co., whose dredges 
operate in the vicinity where the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers join, has often been faced with the 
problem of high waters and is now little effected 
by what, in past years, has been a menace and a 
serious handicap. According to H. H. Halliday, the 
plant is now so equipped that it makes little differ- 
ence whether the firm pumps in six or sixty feet 
of water, ‘‘We do not stop operations on account 
of the stage of the rivers, high or low,’’ says Mr. 
Halliday. The annual spring floods have long 
Since passed the Cairo district and are now out 
of the way. 

The experiences of other producers during the 
past few weeks follow: 

E. T. Slider, New Albany, Ind.: ‘*We have 
been shut down for ten days on account of high 
water, but we expect to begin digging again in a 
few days. For a while we were compelled to dig 
in sixty feet of water. Due to the fact that timber 
has been cleared very fast recently and a great 
part of the land is now drained with tile, our river 
rises much faster than it used to. High waters have 
no effect on the selling end of our business. It 
simply shuts off the producing end.’’ 

The Scioto Sand Co., Portsmouth, Ohio: ‘‘ There 
has been quite a good deal of high water this winter 
and spring but up until two or three weeks ago it 
did not seriously curtail our sales, as trade is 
always light at this time of the year and we had a 
great deal of materials stored. However, for ten 
days previous to the week commencing April &% 
the water was so deep over our sand bar that the 
plant could not be operated at all, and we ran 
short on materials. Heavy and frequent rains have 
caused the high water. We have been in opera- 
tion since April 10 and have plenty of sand and 
gravel at this time.’ 

Bert Koenig, superintendent Evansville Sand & 
Gravel Co., Ine., Evansville, Ind.: ‘‘The sand and 
gravel dealers of Evansville have been rather fortu- 


nate during the recent high water about pumping 
their material. There is a sand and gravel bar 


situated directly across the river, on the Kentuck) 
side of the river, on which the sand companies can 
dig in forty feet of water. While the pumping 1s 
rather slow, and the gravel not as good as in a 
normal stage of water, they pump enough material 
to supply their needs at this time of the season. 
The Evansville Sand & Gravel Co. is better 
equipped than the other two companies to do their 
loading during high water. Their derrick is so 
situated as to let them store several thousand yards 
on either side of their hoppers, which is picked up 
by the derrick, placed in the hopper and run out 
to the railroad cars and their wagon hoppers, which 
help to keep them from trying to pump during the 
high water, and also gives them a good grade of 
sand and gravel. The water situation in the Evans 
ville district has been so uncertain and irregular 
that it is almost impossible for them to figure on 
the stage. Their account of having so much water 
is that the farmers of today are all tiling their 
farms, which lets all the water get to the rivers 
faster than before. They expect the water to 
reeede now until the June rise, which comes 
vearly.’’ 

N. H. Battjes, general manager of Standard 
Builders’ Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.;: ‘‘For 
reason of high water pur plant has not yet been 
started, but we believe we will be ready.to begin 
operations in a few days. We have just installed 
large gravel screens and washers.’ 

C. E. Todd, secretary-treasurer of The Kaw River 
Sand & Material Co., Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘We 
have temporarily been compelled to suspend busi- 
ness owing to the damage td our pump boat in the 
ice dam the latter part of February. We have 
recently resumed operation, however. In February 
an ice gorge piled up against the dredging boat 
twelve feet high and capsized the boat. The river 
rose twelve feet immediately afterwards, and filled 
the wreck with sand, also impeding salvage. The 
machinery was all recovered. A tent was erected 
at once, and a new boat built under it, which was 
completed, equipped and put into operation about 
the first of April. Most of the month of March 
was inclement, so little business was lost but the 
latter few days were pleasant, and the company 
had to scramble to get sand to fill contracts. The 
old boat will be raised and equipped, giving the 
company a large capacity. The capacity of the 
new boat is larger than that of the old one, due 
to changes in installing the old machinery, and the 
company is now able to care for orders of any 
magnitude. The company is providing storage 
capacity, both at the plant and elsewhere in the 
city, in order to take care of its trade at all stages 


of the river, and in all seasons of the year.’’ 

Jahneke Navigation Co., New Orleans, La.: ‘‘The 
high water has not affected our proposition at all. 
The only serious handicap that we have been up 
against here is the car shortage.’’ 





The Russellville Sand and Gravel Co., Russell- 
ville, Ark.; capital, $2.500; ineorporators, P. E: 
Reed, A. Bernard, J. G. Wilson and W. E. Myers. 


The West Jersey Sand and Gravel Co., Camden, 
N. J.; capital, $100,000; incorporators, J. Disbrow 


Baker, Joseph P. Murray and F. Stanley Souerman. 


ANOTHER PRODUCER FAVORS TONNAGE 
BASIS. 


Producers of sand and gravel in all parts of the 
country have been seriously considering the advis 
ability of selling their product on a tonnage basis 
in preference to a yardage basis since the campaign 
with this object in view was started by Rock 
PrRopUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. It has been 
the topic of conversation wherever sand and gravel 
men have congregated and numerous opinions have 
been forwarded to the office of this publication. 
Most of these were published in the last issue. 

Sinee that time the Jahneke Navigation Co., of 
New Orleans, has gone on record through its see 
retary and treasurer, Walter F. Jahneke, as favor 
ing the plan to sell material by the ton. Mr. 
Jahneke’s remarks are as follows: 

‘*Up to the present time our material has been 


sold on the yardage basis but it is our intention, 


if we ean get the dealers together, to sell every- 
thing on the tonnage basis, as we believe it would 


be better for all parties concerned.’’ 


WARM WEATHER IMPROVES LOUISVILLE 
BUSINESS. 


Louisville, Ky., April 19.—With arrival of set 
tled and warm weather the Louisville sand and 
gravel companies are reporting increases in busi- 
ness. The river, which had reached rather a high 
stage, has now fallen and digging operations are 
being carried on handily. The steamer Northern, 
of the E. T. Slider Co., recently got a good deal 
of attention by a hard fight to stem the current at 
the falls. During high stages of the river the 
canal is closed and it is necessary for boats to go 
‘over the falls.’’ Here the current is swift and 
big boats like the Northern have difficulty in mak- 
ing the trip up. For several hours the attempt was 
made, the third attempt at length proving sue- 
cessful. 

Hickman, Ky., reports that a sand bar in the 
Mississippi river which has been in evidence and 
on which builders largely relied for many years did 
not appear this year with the fall of the river. An 
unusually swift current is stated to have eut the 


bar to pieces. 


The H. 8. Piersel Sand Co. has been organized 
at Donora, Pa., to take over the entire fleet of 
the Keck Sand Co., of Morgantown, W. Va., which 
consists of the steamer ‘‘Mermaid,’’ a sand dig- 
ger, and several flats. The new company has the 
contract to furnish all the sand for the Charleroi 
plant of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The di- 
rectors of the new company are as follows: H. S. 
Piersel and T. B. Hastings, of Charleroi, and E. B. 


Gribble, of Brownsville. 


C. F. Pratt, manager of the Pratt Building Mate- 
rial Co., with headquarters in San Francisco, Cal., 
reports that the company has put in new bunkers 
and new screens at the plant at Marysville, Cal. 
He reports that the unusally heavy storms have 
brought down a great deal of gravel from the 
mountains, and that the quality is a great deal 
better than in previous years. Mr. Pratt says that 
his company has a lot of business in sight and that 


he looks for the year to be the best ever. 
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Structural Waterproofing and Dampproofing 


BY R. ALFRED PLUMB. 
General Director, Trus-Con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


The general subject of structural dampproofing and 
waterproofing as it confronts us today involves the 
methods and means of protecting structural materials 
against the disintegrating action of water. Masonry 
building materials are generally more or less porous 
and capillary in their structure, permitting the ab- 
sorption and permeation of water. The presence of 
water in masonry is structurally injurious, due to its 
solvent action on any soluble content, but more partic- 
ularly its disintegrating action by the expansive force 
that is manifested by the congealing of the water on 
freezing Water that is drawn into foundations from 
the surrounding soil gradually ascends into the struc- 
ture, due to the capillary nature of the constructive 
materials, and finally permeates the entire wall, pro- 
ducing damp and clammy conditions that foster and 
spread disease. While the subject of structural water- 
proofing and dampproofing deals primarily with the pre- 
vention of gradual decay and disintegration of struc- 
tural materials, it also performs the useful and neces- 
sary function of providing more hygienic conditions 
for the benefit of humanity in general. 

The subject of the protection of structural materials 
against the disintegrating action of water should, for 
the most comprehensive understanding, be considered 
under the two general divisions of waterproofing and 
dampproofing. The term waterproofing should correctly 
be confined to the consideration of methods and means 
of protecting subterra construction and structures in- 
tended for retaining and containing water under and 
against hydrostatic head. Consistent with this defini- 
tion, the term waterproofing as a part of this great 
subject would apply directly to the methods of treat- 
ing foundations, tunnels, reservoirs, cisterns, standpipes 
and similar construction The term dampproofing 
should correctly be confined to the consideration of the 
methods and means of keeping water and dampness 
out of the superstructure of buildings. In accordance 
with this definition, dampproofing should involve the 
various methods of treating exposed walls above grade 
line to avoid the entrance or penetration of moisture 
and dampness into the structure 

While there is a slight opportunity for discussion on 
the absolute literal correctness of the above definitions, 
nevertheless this division of the general subject serves 
most admirably to differentiate between waterproofing 
conditions and dampproofing requirements and to qual- 
ify the various materials into either waterproofing or 
dampproofing products. 

It was only a few years ago that in the absence of 
any comprehensive understanding of this subject, 
transparent washes were recommended in the litera- 
ture of manufacturers for treating foundations, tun- 
nels and general subterra construction, with no appar- 
ent recognition that such materials have absolutely no 
application to these severe requirements. By making 
the above separation of this general subject, and with 
further sub-division of each individual part, the vari- 
ous materials can be very simply classified and confined 
for treating conditions where they have a useful and 
valuable application. 

In a paper from one of our larger universities, which 
recently appeared in the technical press, the following 
statement was included in the introductory remarks: 
“Waterproofing materials for use with concrete are 
divided into four general classes—membrane, integral, 
surface washes, «nd oil paint films.’’ Such a statement 
can only be confusing, as it does not suggest or indi- 
cate any differentiation between the properties of the 
various materials which are suggested and is, in fact, 
no more progressive than the general understanding 
of the subject a few years ago when it was in a rather 
unfortunate and chaotic condition. 

In the absence of a classification of this subject, it is 
very confusing to the engineer or architect to know 
exactly what material to select for any particular con- 
dition Naturally, each particular product or method 
has some special properties that make it advantageous 
for certain conditions, and at the same time may have 
limitations that would correctly prohibit its use under 
certain requirements Is it not advantageous to the 
development of this important subject to carefully con- 
sider the properties and behavior of each particular 
method, and so classify it as to be able to select the 
material and the method that best suit a certain fixed 
condition? 

The architect or engineer will find the following clas- 
sification of this subject a big advantage in preparing 
his specifications and also in his general consulting 
work. As an example: If a client should inquire whether 
a simple transparent wash was applicable for treating 








Classification of the General Subjects of Waterproofing and Dampproofing. 


the interior of a reservoir of considerable depth, he 
could very much simplify his reply with the advice that 
the method suggested by the client is fundamentally a 
dampproofing treatment and confined to conditions 
subjected only to dampness and has no application to a 
condition where hydrostatic pressure is to be with- 
stood. The client can be easily made to recognize that 
his condition is literally a waterproofing requirement 
and that he must employ a method that has actual 
waterproofing value and not simply a material with 
such limitations as will only permit its use for damp- 
proofing requirements 

Both the subject of dampproofing and of waterproof- 
ing can be sub-divided into various sub-headings, each 
of which has characteristic properties and insures quite 
a complete and comprehensive understanding of the 
full subject. The following discussion develops quite 
a full sub-classification of the two general subjects, 
with comment on the distinctive properties and values 
of each separate sub-class. 

The subject of dampproofing, which we have already 
defined as correctly applying to a consideration of 
methods and means of keeping water and dampness out 
of the superstructure of buildings, may be very simply 
sub-divided into,the three following classes, viz 

A—Transparent coatings and treatments. 
B—Opaque decorative coatings. 
C—Special bituminous coatings. 

This classification is quite a complete one and in- 
cludes practically every treatment that has ever been 
suggested or used to any practical extent in connec- 
tion with the treatment of exterior exposed walls above 
grade line 

Again, the above classification of dampproofing treat- 
ments may be further sub-divided. The method involv- 
ing the use of transparent coatings may be sub-divided 
into three quite characteristic sub-heads, viz.: 

(1)—The Sylvester process. 
(2)—Hot paraffine and waxes. 
(3)—Special proprietary products. 

(1) The Sylvester process is one of the oldest damp- 
proofing treatments, and while it has been used to some 
practical extent, it is at the present time very seldom 
considered. The Sylvester process provides for the 
alternate treatment of a porous masonry surface with 
solutions of soap and alum. These solutions are prefer- 
ably applied hot so as to insure good penetration and 
to accelerate the chemical reaction between the two 
materials. The theory of this treatment is to provide 
by inter-reaction of the soap and the alum, an alu- 
minum salt of the fat contained in the soap, which 
will be deposited in the pores of the surface and tend 
to repel the moisture. While from a theoretical stand- 
point the treatment may appear to be quite an effective 
one, yet on a practical consideration it is not very sat- 
isfactory It is necessary to make a number of alter- 
nate applications of the soap and alum in order to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of the aluminum soap to 
provide any repellent or dampproofing action. The 
number of coats required is made necessary by the fact 
that the conditions of contact between the wash ap- 
plications of soap and alum are not such as to insure 
a good, thorough chemical reaction between the two 
materials, and there is necessarily considerable soluble 
material left in the pores that is not utilized, due to 
the poor and inadequate physical contact. 

(2) The second classification of transparent damp- 
proofing treatments covers all of the various methods 
which have been proposed and used, involving the 
heating of the masonry surface and the application 
of melted paraffine or wax. While a dampproofing 
treatment of this type can be made very effective, its 
application is necessarily limited to only special cases 
where the high cost of its application is not prohibitory. 
The application can only be made slowly, as the sur- 
face has to be heated with a blow torch, and only 
when at the proper temperature can the melted paraf- 
fine or wax be applied to insure the proper penetration 
and absorption of the repellent material into the pores 
of the surface. 

A very representative incident of the use of this 
method for preserving masonry exposed to weather 
exposure is the application to Cleopatra’s Needle in 
Grand Central park, New York City, in 1885. This 
obelisk, while resisting the climatic exposure of old 
Egypt for ages, soon developed indications of rapid 
superficial decay when subjected to the climatic con- 
ditions characteristic of our country. The stone was 
quite absorbent, and as a result of the freezing of 
water in the pores the outer surface of the stone was 
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slowly disintegrating. In cleaning the obelisk pre- 
vious to the application of the hot paraffine, about two 
and one-half barrels of pieces, weighing a total of 
nearly 780 pounds, were removed. Some of the pieces 
were so much decayed and disintegrated that they 
would crumble easily when removed from the surface. 
After removing the outer crust of disintegrated stone, 
the entire surface of about 270 square yards was 
heated and then immediately treated with a hot solu- 
tion of paraffine. 

(3) The third class of transparent treatments, viz., 
Special proprietary products, suggests quite an inter- 
esting and unfortunate chapter in the history of the 
development of the general subject of the preservation 
of structural work against the disintegrating action 
of water. Following the general recognition that one 
of the objections to concrete construction was its ab- 
sorbent nature, there appeared on the market an al- 
most innumerable number of transparent liquids pre- 
sented with the most extraordinary and extravagant 
claims. According to the literature of the several 
manufacturers of these products, there was absolutely 
no condition associated with the general protection 
against water in constructional work that could not be 
very effectively and @fficiently overcome by a simple 
application of their product. There was no intent or 
indication of a proper recognition of the limitations 
of a transparent treatment, but they were recom- 
mended without qualification for tunnels, foundations, 
reservoirs, tanks, etc., in fact, every single condition 
that would require waterproofing treatment would 
find the manufacturers of these transparent treatments 
recommending their materials. 

It will always be the subject of a great deal of regret 
on the part of all who are vitally interested in the 
scientific development of this important subject that 
the manufacturers of these various transparent treat- 
ments did not exercise greater judgment in recogniz- 
ing the limitations of their products. They were un- 
fortunately prompted alone by the mercenary instinct 
of a quick return and profit on the sale of their mate- 
rial, not realizing that the ineffective and unsatisfactory 
results which would follow the use of their materials 
would tend to establish a general skepticism, and, in 
fact, disbelief in the efficiency and value of all water- 
proofing materials. 

Practically all of the earlier proprietary transparent 
dampproofing products were nothing more or less than 
low melting point paraffines or waxes which had been 
melted and fluxed back into a volatile solvent. The 
theory of such a preparation is entirely correct, but un- 
fortunately these several paraffines and waxes can only 
be dissolved in solvents to a very limited extent, pro- 
ducing a product that actually carries a very small 
amount of repellent base and an excessive amount of 
volatile material. On application to the surface, prac- 
tically 90 to 95 per cent of the original material would 
be lost by evaporation, leaving only a small residue de- 
posited in the pores of the surface. It would require 
a number of repeated applications in order to leave 
deposited in the pores of the surface a sufficient quan- 
tity of the repellent base to provide any efficient damp- 
proofing results. Of course, it was usually recom- 
mended with these materials that two coats were all 
that was necessary in order to provide efficient damp- 
proofing results. 

There were a few materials that involved a little 
more technical effort than the simple solution of paraf- 
fine or waxes, but in the majority of cases only a small 
amount of actual total solids was introduced and not 
sufficient to impart any satisfactory dampproofing re- 
sults to the surface over which they were applied. 

The reason for not making more successful early 
progress on a transparent dampproofing treatment of 
this character is unquestionably the fact that the con- 
dition is by no means a simple one. A satisfactory 
transparent dampproofing material that is applied cold 
with a brush must be one that is practically colorless, 
as any tendency for the material to stain or discolor 
the surface is highly objectionable. Nature, unfor- 
tunately, has not provided many materials that offer 
possibilities for producing a product of this kind. The 
majority of products, when used in quantity sufficient 
to provide the necessary amount of total solids to give 
efficient dampproofing results, will impart such a color 
to the material that when used over stone that is more 
or less sensitive to discoloration, it will become badly 
stained, and the injury will be more serious than the 
difficulty which it was originally intended to overcome. 

The repellent base held in solution in such trans- 
parent materials must also be of such a nature as 
will be more or less transparent after the volatile mate- 
rial has evaporated. This is an essential requirement, 
as the transparent treatments are used quite generally 
over perous brick or stone surfaces of various colors, 
and if the coating tends to leave a white deposit after 
evaporation of the volatile material, it will stand out 
in contrast to the colored masonry surface and appear 
as if the surface had a slight efflorescence. 

The difficulties which the requirements for such a 
material presented, and the complaints which followed 
the use of so many of the inferior products, have re- 
sulted in the slow disappearance of a great number of 
products that originally appeared, and today there are 
only two or three of the materials on the market that 
were numbered originally among the great list of 
special products. 

It is a problem that has involved a great deal of 
eareful scientific investigation in order to select such 
materials which, due to their chemical affinity, can be 
so combined as to produce a synthetic base which has 
the properties of dissolving in the combination of 
solvents, to yield a product that will contain a com- 
paratively high percentage of base so that when ap- 
plied to a surface and the volatile material has evapo- 
rated, there will be a sufficient quantity of material 
deposited in the pores to fill them and change their 
natural absorbent nature to a negative repellent action. 

B—The second class of general dampproofing treat- 
ments, viz., Opaque decorative coatings, may be sub- 
divided similarly to transparent treatments affording 
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a very simple consideration of this important part of 
the general subject of dampproofing. This classifica- 
tion is as follows: 

B—Opaque decorative coatings. 

(1)—Various cement washes. 

(2)—Common oil coatings. 

(3)—Special proprietary cement coatings. 

(1) The first conception of applying an opaque deco- 
rative treatment is evidenced in the use of a mixture 
of cement and water applied with a brush for the dual 
purpose of obscuring any imperfections in the surface 
and giving an outer shell that is of a denser texture 
so as to protect the masonry from the penetration or 
absorption of moisture. While this treatment is more 
or less effective in uniforming the appearance of the 


proofing results. This is due to the fact that the ce- 
ment is mixed with water, and when applied the water 
occupies a definite volume, and on evaporation leaves 
the surface full of small microscopic pores and aper- 
tures through which water can penetrate. 

There is also considerable trouble experienced in 
using a cement wash due to the difficulty in obtaining 
a satisfactory bond to the masonry surface if the 
material is not applied to concrete that has not fully 
hardened. The usual result with a cement wash is 
that the coating will be efficient for a little time but 
after having been subjected to frost when thoroughly 
wet and saturated it will be forced off from the surface 
by the expansion of the water on freezing, and any 
possible efficiency and value which it might originally 
have contributed entirely destroyed. 

(2) The second class of opaque dampproofing treat- 
ments, viz., ordinary oil paints, has been tried at vari- 
ous times with unsatisfactory results. This is very 
obviously due to the fact that in contrast to a wood 
or metal surface, a concrete surface is chemically 
active, due to the presence of alkali. When a com- 
mon oil paint is applied over wood or metal, there is no 
chemical influence to in any way interfere with its 
normal process of drying to a tough, elastic linoxyn 
film. When such a product is applied over a concrete 
surface, the condition is distinctly different. 


In the natural process of hydration of Portland 
cement there is developed approximately 37 per cent 
of calcium hydroxide. It is the presence of this cal- 
cium hydroxide that contributes a distinctive alkaline 
nature to concrete surfaces. Any drying oil, such as 
linseed, is easily decomposed When in contact with an 
alkali, tending to form a soap of the metal represented 
in the alkali. In accordance with this natural char- 
acteristic of a drying oil the calcium hydroxide reacts 
with the oil, forming a calcium soap which entirely 
destroys the characteristic toughness, elasticity and 
durability of the product. In place of a weather-resist- 
ing and preserving paint film, as would result if the 
material were applied over a wood or metal surface, 
only a sticky, incoherent, easily-perishing coating is 
left, presenting absolutely no dampproofing or uni- 
forming effect. 

Periodically we hear from various sources comment 
in regard to the use of lead and oil on concrete, which 
may be suggested by an occasional application that 
is more or less satisfactory. Actually, bitter experience 
has indicated that an oil paint is not adapted in its 
constituency to a concrete surface, and so long as a 
concrete surface is characterized by the presence of 
alkali—which, in fact, is an inseparable property— 
it will be impractical to attempt to use a product con- 
taining an oil that is so easily saponified. 

Common oil paint is generally characterized by a 
glossy texture which is an objection for treating con- 
crete surfaces. There is stability, strength and en- 
durance associated with a masonry surface, and it 
is not consistent with good architectural treatment to 
apply an oil paint coating that will impart a glossy 
appearance so strongly contrasted to the naturally 
soft, flat texture of masonry surfaces. 

(3) The third method of opaque dampproofing treat- 
ments, viz., specialized cement coatings, offers the 
greatest opportunity for producing effective and satis- 
factory dampproofing results. With a full knowledge 
of the physical and chemical characteristics of a con- 
crete or masonry surface, it is possible to select raw 
materials and so treat and combine them as to pro- 
duce a product that is in every sense a specialized 
cement coating. Such a product cannot be produced 
by any effort to re-adapt a common oil paint but must 
be build up fundamentally from special materials 
which, due to their physical characteristics and chem- 
ical properties, are suited for the production of a 
strictly specialized product. 

C—The third class of dampproofing treatment in- 
velves the application of bituminous products to the 
interior of exposed walls. The treatments in the first 
two classes as outlined above are applied to the-ex- 
terior of the superstructure, while the special bitu- 
minous products are distinct in being applied to the 
inside of the wall. 

These products are black in appearance and usually 
of quite heavy body, being applied with a brush so as 
to provide a thoroughly continuous coating. They are 
characterized by indefinitely remaining tacky, and 
provide bond for a coat of plaster applied directly to 
the coated surface. It is to be emphasized that the 
prime purpose in the application of such products to 
interior walls is for dampproofing results, and the fact 
that they have the associated property of bonding a 
coat of plaster is distinctly secondary. 

It has become a very general practice in construc- 
tion work to provide for the application of such a 
dampproofing on the interior of all exposed walls, as 
it gives an element in the wall that will prevent the 
continuous penetration of dampness or moisture 
through the wall, which would injure and destroy the 
interior decorations and produce a damp and unhealth- 
ful condition. 

The subject of waterproofing proper, as we have de- 
fined applying to the treatment of sub-terra construc- 


tion and structures intended for retaining and contain- 
ing water under hydrostatic head, may very correctly 
be divided into the two characteristic methods, viz., 
Integral and membrane, each of which has further 
sub-divisions. 

The integral method of waterproofing involves the 
addition of compounds to the concrete at the time it is 
placed, and becomes a unit or integral part of the mass 
This method is also known as the rigid method of 
treatment in distinction to the membrane which per- 
mits greater movement and conformation in the struc- 
ture without injuring the effectiveness of the water- 
proofing treatment 

The integral method has been received with a great 
deal of favor by engineers, and its application has 
been increasing quite rapidly Undoubtedly the more 
general selection and specification of the integral 
method in preference to the membrane in general sub- 
structural concrete work is due to the fact that the 
development in the design of reinforced concrete has 
served to enable the engineer to anticipate his tensile 
stresses and strain and provide against the rupture or 
cracking in the concrete by introduction of the proper 
area of steel. For all concrete construction work where 
proper reinforcing or provisions are made against 
cracking, the integral method is by far the most satis- 
factory, due to its greater general economy. Various 
compounds which are used for general integral water- 
proofing requirements may be divided into two classes 
characterized by the physical condition in which they 
are added to the concrete, viz.: 

f (1) Finely powdered dry compounds 
which are mixed with the dry ce- 
| ment. 
A—Integral (2) Compounds either in liquid or paste 
form which are added directly to 
the water used to temper the dry 
| mixture of cement and aggregate. 

The products coming under the first classification 
may be further divided, due to their characteristic 
physical properties, into three classes, viz.: 
(1)—Finely powdered compounds [ (@) Repellent. 

(b) Non-repellent, 
| (ec) Metallic 

(a) The repellents were the first integral waterproof- 
ing compounds to be generally used. These materials 
are usually the metallic salts of various fatty acids 
that impart their characteristic repellent properties. 
The larger proportion of the repellent compounds are 
the lime salt of a fatty acid combined with a greater 
or lesser content of hydrated lime. Such lime soaps 
were undoubtedly originally chosen as waterproofing 
compounds due to their characteristic water-repellent 
properties. The repellent feature of such a compound 
is an excellent property to possess when the material 
is uniformly and homogeneously distributed in the mass 
of the concrete but its repellent nature makes even 
distribution quite difficult. 

In the practical application of these dry repellent 
powders the material is mixed in proportions varying 
from 1 to 5 per cent with the dry cement. The treated 
cement is then combined with the aggregate and tem- 
pered with water to proper consistency. It develops in 
practical operations that regardless of the care that 
may be exercised in the careful and thorough dry mix- 
ing of the repellent powders with the dry cement, there 
is the characteristic tendency to be expelled from the 
careful mixture when water has been added. This, of 
course, is practically true when the concrete is mixed 
quite wet and there is greater opportunity for flow 
throughout the mass of concrete. In dry mixtures, 
such as are quite generally used in facing concrete 
blocks and artificial stone, the dry repellent powders 
can be used quite successfully, as the distribution 
can be maintained by holding the compound en- 
trapped and imprisoned throughout the mass, with 
no opportunity to manifest its repellent properties, 
due to the dryness of the mixture. For general con- 
crete operations, however, the repellent properties are 
greatly limited, due to their repellent action. The 
presence of quite a large percentage of hydrated 
lime is essential to serve as a ballast for the repel- 
lent material. 

(b) The objection which has been taken by the 
engineering fraternity to the use of repellent products 
on account of the uncertainty in uniform results, has 
been a natural incentive to develop products which 
do not show this repellent action. These products 
are usually constituted on a basis of hydrated clay, 
aluminum hydroxide or some similar inorganic col- 
loidal substance. In manufacture they are ground 
extremely fine so as to develop the largest possible 
surface area to intensify colloidal development. The 
partial efficiency of such materials is contributed by 
their void-filling value. They are also recommended 
as beneficial in lubricating the mass of concrete so 
that it flows together in a tighter and closer mass. 

The limitation of such materials is due primarily 
to the fact that the products which are used, while 
of a characteristic colloidal nature, have not the 
capacity for sufficient colloidal development to fill out 
all the voids and apertures of a concrete mass and 
give a density that is absolutely impermeable. There 
is also considerable doubt in regard to the perma- 
nency of the colloids, due to the fact that when given 
opportunity of drying out there is some difficulty 
and delay experienced in their reverting back to 
their original colloidal volume. 

(c) To complete the classification of various in- 
tegral waterproofings which are mixed with the dry 
cement, metallic compounds should be mentioned. 
These products consist primarily of very finely ground 
metallic iron, and in their integral application are 
mixed dry with the cement in a similar procedure 
to other dry integral products. 

The theory of the action of such products is the 
increase in volume that occurs from the oxidation 
of the iron. When the process is complete, in place 
of the fine particles of iron, there is developed the 


mixed with dry cement. 


hydrated oxide, which occupies a volume much larger 
than is the case with the original iron particle. The 
great difficulty, however, in obtaining satisfactory 
results with the metallic powders when used in in 
tegral application is the fact that cement itself is 
strongly basic and the presence of the hydroxyl ions 
developed in the crystallization of the cement nat- 
urally inhibits corrosion and prevents the oxidation 
and development of the iron throughout the mass of 
concrete, which is essential for efficient results 

The second class of integral waterproofing com- 
pounds which are added directly to the water, either 
in liquid or paste form, has the great advantage of 
absolute certainty in even uniform distribution 
throughout the concreté These products are gen- 
erally readily miscible with water, forming a colloidal 
suspension in the water, and as a result of thorough 
mixing of the water with the cementing materials, 
are correspondingly uniformly distributed throughout 
the entire mass The compounds in this class may 
for the most complete consideration be divided into 
the three following classes: 

(2) Compounds in liquid or paste form added di- 
rectly to water used to temper concrete. (a) Unsat- 
urated colloids; (b) extended colloids; (c) concen- 
trated colloids. 

(a) Under this class are included practically all 
compounds which contain unsaturated fatty acids 
that require reaction with the constituents of the ce- 
ment in order to form the final waterproofing com- 
pound. These products are usually mixed with the 
water used to temper the concrete in proportions 
varying from 1:25 to 1:50 

The great general objection to the use of unsat- 
urated colloids is the uncertainty of the effect upon 
the tensile and compressive strength of the concrete. 
The one constituent in the cement that is most re- 
active with the fatty acids in these unsaturated com- 
pounds is the calcium hydroxide, which also plays a 
very important part in the normal setting and hard- 
ening of the cement. The utilization of a portion of 
the calcium hydroxide for reaction with the unsat- 
urated compound to form a waterproofing colloid will 
proportionately detract from the strength which the 
calcium hydroxide is intended to contribute in the 
normal hardening of the cement. 

(b) Products included under the classification of 
extended colloids are not usually characterized by any 
tendency to enter into reaction with the constituents 
of the cement, but contribute their efficiency by the 
characteristic colloidal nature of the compounds them- 
selves. The limitation of the extended colloids is in 
the fact that in the process employed in the manu- 
facture of the products, there is invariably asso- 
ciated with the extended colloidal compound more 
or less inert material which is not particularly bene- 
ficial in contributing waterproofing value. The pres- 
ence of varying percentages of inert and inactive ma- 
terials associated with the colloidal compounds nat- 
urally makes these compounds uneconomical, as they 
must necessarily be used in quite rich proportion in 
order to carry in sufficient of the colloidal substance 
to give satisfactory waterproofing results. 

(c) The products included in this class are a further 
development of the extended colloids in that they con- 
tain only materials of a strictly colloidal nature, 
which are capable of contributing waterproofing value. 
In their manufacture the inert and inactive materials 
have been eliminated, so that the final product con- 
tains only colloidal substances and so combined as 
to develop the maximum colloidal value. The fact 
that such products are concentrated affords the max- 
imum economy, as they can be used in leaner pro- 
portions and still provide the colloidal volume that 
is essential to fill out all the pores and apertures 
in the concrete and give the density necessary for 
impermeability. 

B—The second general division of the literal subject 
of waterproofing differs distinctly from the integral 
method in that it does not attempt to treat the con- 
crete, but rather to insulate it from contact with 
water by enveloping the structure in a continuous 
bituminous shield. The fact that the membrane is 
not a rigid or unit part of the structure permits a 
certain freedom of movement and action in the con- 
crete without impairing the efficiency of the water- 
proofing treatment. This feature of the membrane 
system makes it suitable for waterproofing work not 
fully reinforced and liable to settlement or subject to 
vibration or shock, such as a railroad bridge. 

It was early practice to simply coat the surface to 
be waterproofed with hot tar or asphalt, but it soon 
became evident that this was not sufficient as the coat- 
ing would crack with any movement in the wall It 
was therefore necessary to employ some material in 
addition to the bitumen in order to contribute the nec- 
essary toughness and tensile strength. Burlap and 
coal tar falt have been extensively used for this pur- 
pose and some very satisfactory waterproofing opera- 
tions have been carried out with such materials. Dur- 
ing the last few years considerably more attention has 
been given to the nature of the waterproofing felt and 
as a result there are now on the market especially 
manufactured felts which are both saturated and coated 
with bitumen and possess greater pliability and 
strength. By means of these felts more perfect mem- 
branes can be constructed as the strength and tough- 
ness of the felt permit greater distortion and twisting 
to accommodate it to the design of the work. 

The bitumens most generally used for cementing 
the felt together in constructing the membrane are 
coal tar pitch, commercial asphalt and special as- 
phaltic compositions. While the general method in 
the application of the reinforcing felt and fabric with 
the bitumens is practically the same with all of the 
materials, there is considerable discussion in the en- 
gineering fraternity at the present time regarding the 
bitumens that are the most satisfactory. 
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A New Screen Achievement. 


The largest inclined vibrating screen ever made 
on a commercial scale has just been perfected by the 
Sturtevant Mill Co., of Boston, Mass., aud a short 
description of same is particularly interesting at 
this time, 

The new giant screen has an actual screening 
surface of 144 square feet, consisting of a sealper 
or protective screen having forty-eight square feet 
and a fine vibrating screen containing ninety-six 
square feet of active surface. It is just twice as 
large as the biggest Newaygo Separator heretofore 
built, and has more than double its capacity. 

There are many unique features which will ap 
peal to screen users in general, and, to give a clear 
idea of the problems to be overcome with large 
screening units, it may be of interest to mention 
some of them. 

Screen users all know that a great proportion of 
the screening (seventy to eighty per cent) is ac 
complished with every screen in the first few feet 
of its screen surface, for the reason that the finest 
dust passes the comparatively coarse meshes as 
soon as it reaches the screen cloth. As these fines 
are removed the task of sereening becomes more 


and more difficult because the remaining material 





“PATENTED AND PATENT 
GIANT NEWAYGO SEPARATOR IN OPE 


is nearer the size of the holes through which it 
must pass and can only go, through when it hits 
the openings fairly. Therefore, a wide, short sereen 
apparently does a great amount of work, and it 
does, but a screen user cannot afford to have 20 
there 
fore, the length of any screening device must be 


that at 


to 30 per cent of fines in the tailings, and 


earefully proportioned SC east 95 per cent 
of all the material fed to the separator which is 
fine enough to pass through its meshes will do so 
and the tailings be free of such fines. Length alone 
will not do this, for when the dust is removed the 
remaining portion is in the form of sand, which 
has a strong tendency to race down the screen 
eloth, bouncing over and skipping a large portion 
of it, thus reducing the chances of passing through. 
This also causes a sand blast action which soon cuts 
out the sereen cloth, making the upkeep excessive. 
The width of a separator is further limited on ac 
count of the difficulty of even distribution of the 
feed. This is essential in order that every inch of 
screen cloth may be working all of the time, and 
thus be efficient. 

The size of sereen frames is restricted to that 
which can be easily handled, otherwise when chang 
ing frames torn cloth will result and the cost of 


the operation will be exorbitant. Again efficient 
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vibration all over the cloth is absolutely necessary 
for good results, and to prevent the meshes from 
clogging. The only method yet devised to get prope 
and continual vibration is by stretching the wire 


cloth tight and automatically holding it tight like 


a piano wire. This cannot be done satisfactoril 
with large clumsy frames, 

Accessibility is an important factor for conve 
nience and quick repairs, for nothing is so neces 
sary or more appreciated by the superintendent in 
charge. 

Roughly, these are a few of the more important 
problems which confront the screen manufacturer 
and which have been overcome by Sturtevant en 
gineers. 

The have in these, Style ‘‘HH’’ Newaygo Sep 
arators, so arranged the screen length that the 
lower part balances in capacity the upper portion 
of the screening surface. 

The screen is not too wide to prevent perfect 
distribution by conveyor feed with adjustable feed 
board. 

To prevent ‘‘racing’’ a swinging baffle-plate and 
‘<step’’ construction is used so that the material 
is stopped half way down and started all ove) 


again on the lower section. 


STYLE “HII 


The sereen frames are divided so that no section 


is larger than 4 feet by 6 feet, which is a conve 
nient size to handle, and on which the wire clot] 
can be stretched and automatically held taut. 

Two doors open on top to expose the entir 
sereen surface, the scalper screen lifts with the 
cover, as also does the swing baffle plate. Two 
doors open at the back for feed ac,ustment and 
operation, our hand-holes open in convenient 
places for inspection purposes at the side, also 
hand-holes are provided through the cover to test 
the tailings for fines. The accessibility feature 
leaves little to be desired, and a few minutes only 
are needed to change screen frames, or to get at 
and remove any part of the separator. 

The simplification of large screening propositions 
making one machine do the work of maay will be 
appreciated in the cement field, for no matter how 
big the grinding mill may be, one of these giant 
machines will do the work. Its approximate out 
put on cement clinker or limestone screening to 20 
mesh is fifteen to twenty tons per hour, to forty 
mesh about ten to fifteen tons per hour may be 
expected, 


The Bour.2—the classifed ad department of the 
material industry. 


TRADE NOTES. 

The FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Del., have just had printed a ‘‘Clay Blasting’’ 
booklet. As it is the first booklet ever issued on 
this subject, it contains valuable and interesting 
information. Some of the phases covered are 
‘*Digging Clay,’’ ‘‘Stripping,’’ ‘‘Blasting Down 

‘*Mining Flint 


Clays,’’ ‘Draining Clay Pits,’’ as well as full in- 


Shale,’’ ‘‘Digging Plastic Clays,’ 
formation on the use of explosives. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. is calling the 
attention of retailers throughout the country to the 
fact that 1916 will be the biggest cement year the 
country has ever known. More cement will be 
used as a rest4t of increased building activity. 
In’ conformance with its dealer policy, the com- 
pany is educating the retailers to ‘‘cash in’’ on the 
advertising campaign now being conducted in lead- 
ing farm papers of the country. Specially written 
advertisements, lantern slides, electrotypes, calendar 
folders and other advertising literature is being 
supplied the dealer for local use. In this manner 
the retailer supplements the national advertising 
of the Lehigh company and is better enabled to 
profit by the publicity thus given ‘‘The National 


Cement,’’ as advertised in these journals. 





. Se SE aes 
NEWAYGO SEPARATOR SHOWING ACCESSIBILITY. 


The April issue of ‘‘ Leschen’s Hercules,’’ pub- 
lished by the A, Leschen & Sons’ Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., contains a brief description and an excellent 
panoramic view of the plant where the famous 
Leschen wire rope is produced. In addition, illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘Mountain Logging in Tennes- 
see,’’? and ‘‘Wire Rope and the Sugar Industry,’’ 
are interestingly presented. 

The Link-Belt traveling water-intake screens are 
illustrated and described in bulletin No. 229, which 
has just been published by the Link-Belt Co., whose 
works are located in Philadelphia, Chieago and 
Indianapolis. Arguments showing why these screens 
should be used in preference to stationary screens 


are convincing 


g, as they are presented from the 
standpoints of economy, sanitation and _ service. 
Other bulletins recently issued by the company are 
No. 264, entitled ‘‘Shoveling Coal by Machinery,’’ 
and No. 267, entitled ‘‘Movirng Material Indian 
File.’’ Both of these publications have been writ- 
ten by Henry J. Edsall, M.E., and are generously 
ilustrated with pictures showing the various uses 
of Link-Belt conveying systems. 

The Zeidler Concrete Pipe Co., Muscatine, Ia., has 
published specifications of its bell and sewer pipe, 
as well as an illustrated price list of its sewer and 


culvert pipes. 
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Raymond Bros. 
North Branch St., Chicago, has just issued catalog 


Impact Pulverizer Co., 1315-1325 


number 12, which graphically describes and illus- 
trates the company’s grinding, pulverizing and air 
separating machinery. In the introductory notes, 
the company refers to the addition of a smaller size 
pulverizer and the fact that the past few years 
have brought about valuable improvements in its 
line of machinery. For over forty years the firm 
has manufactured grinding, pulverizing and air sep 
arating machinery suitable for every material that 
is to be reduced to powder form. The universal 
practice in fine pulverizing and separating two dec 
ades ago was absolutely primitive in basic principle, 
according to the company, burr stones and bolting 
cloth being assumed the most desirable means for 
grinding and separating at that time. Grinding 
Inefficient and 
crude machines were a constant expense to mill 


rooms were dust-laden infernos. 


owners and dust-polluted air was a constant injury 
to the health of the employes. The Raymond system 
was based on new principles and has proven an 
important factor in the development of modern pul 
verizing and separating machinery. Raymond ma 
chinery is installed today in a large number of 
cement, lime, limestone and gypsum plants of the 
country, some of the installations being shown in 
the book, together with illustrations of the Raymond 
roller mills and air separation plants. The catalog 
should be in the library of every crushing and pul 
verizing plant in the country. 


LEVALLEY RESIGNS AS HEAD OF CHAIN 
BELT CoO. 


C. W. Levalley has recently retired as president 
of the Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
has been made chairman of the board of directors. 
~ Mr. Levalley founded the Chain Belt Co. and 
has been its president and general manager since 
1891. He started the company in a small room 
making ‘‘ Detachable Chain Belt’’ for farm imple- 








Cc. W. LEVALLEY. 
ments. Later the company branched out into mak- 
ing special chains, riveted roller types and gradually 


got into the elevating and conveying machinery 


business, transmission machinery and, nine years 
ago, broke into the conerete mixer field. 

W. C. Frye, the newly elected president of Chain 
selt Co., started with this firm when about seven- 
teen or eighteen years old and has been with the 
company for about twenty years. He is also treas- 
urer of the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., of Milwaukee; 
vice-president of the Federal Malleable Co., also 
of Milwaukee, and is a director of the new Electric 
Steel Casting Co., of Chicago. 

The officers of the company at this time are as 
C. Frye; first 


vice-president and secretary, W. C. Sargent; second 


follows: president and treasurer, W. 


vice-president and superintendent, Donald Fraser; 
third vice-president, F. L. Sivyer; directors, C. R. 
Messinger, E. L. Wood, and the officers. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP OF ROCK PROD- 
UCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 


(Required by act of Cengress, Aug. 24, 1912.) 

Rock Products and Building Materials is pub 
lished semi-monthly at Chicago, Il. 

Editors, E. H. Defebaugh and F. K. Irvine, 537 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 

Managing editor, F. K. Irvine, 537 South Dear 
born street, Chicago, Ill. 

Business manager, E. H. Defebaugh, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Publisher, The Francis Publishing Co., 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 

Owners: E. H. Defebaugh, 537 South Dearborn 
street, hicago, I. 

F. K. Irvine, 537 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

G. A. Olsen, 537 South Dearborn street, Chicago 
Ill. 

Estate of W. A. MeCall, 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Margaret McCall, 4505 North Artesian ave 
nue, Chicago, Il. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other seeu 
ity holders, holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 
None. 

E. H. DEFEBAUGH, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty 
seventh day of March, 1916. 

JAMES 8S. PENNINGTON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires Oct. 24, 1916. 





SPECIAL 
Fine Chance for Practical Quarry- 
man to Buy in Right 


Will sell one-third interest with plant managen 
established limestone quarry operating in the Chicag« 












District Equipment complet n every respect Qu 
in fine condition Value of reai estate largely ex« 
the investment needed Physical debility of present 
owner cause of selling out interest Address Box 1118 
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SOLD TO DEALERS ONLY 


We offer THE DEALER 
CALVERT MORTAR COLORS 
For Their True Worth 
to the owner, the builder and himself 


by the only makers 


CALVERT MORTAR COLOR WORKS 








Dept. R, Warner & Wooster Sts., BALTIMORE, MD, 

















Anchor Brand Colors 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
Strongest and Most Durable 


“C.K. Williams & Co. 


Carreepondence Sobcated Easton, Pa., U.S. A. 


























Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains and lined with | 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt. Robert W. Spencer, Jr., } 
Architect, Chicago. | 

| 


Cabot’s Building 
Specialties 


Creosote Stains or Shingles, Siding, Clapboards, Trimming 
rds, and all other Exterior Woodwork. : 

Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains for waterproofing and artistic- 
ally coloring cement and brick buildings. 

as jul” for lining liouses to keep out cold or heat, for sound-dead 
ening in floors and partitions, and for insulating cold storage and 
refrigerators. 

Conservo Wood Preservative for preserving Posts, Planks, Sills and 
all other exposed timbers. Mortar Colors, Protective Paints and 
Metals, Waterproofing Compounds, etc. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


1133 Broadway, 24 West Kinzie St., 
New York Chicago 


























Things to Know 


The cubic content of 
a certain foundation, the 
costof erecting and re- 
moving forms, figures 


on excavating that 

really mean something 
—these are only a few 
of the valuable things 
you'll find in the 


Concrete 


Dope Book 


It also tells all 
about the famous 


“Winner Mixers ‘ 
—It’s Free. 


Cement Tile 
Machinery 
Company 


458 Rath St. 
Waterloo, Ia. 


FILL 


I want the “Dope Book” 
Name 


4ddress 
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§ The market place of the building material 
industry. Employment department, machin- 
ery wanted and for sale, etc. If your wants 
are not answered in this page, write a letter 
to this office. 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO. 








wd S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Mlinois 





THE 
BOURSE 





Advertisements will be inserted in this section at 

the following rates: 
For one insertion.................25 cents a line 
For two insertions................45 cents a line 
For three insertions........ aie 60 cents a line 

Eight words of evétnary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except “the headings can be 
admitted. 
Remittances should accompany the order. No extra 
charges for copy of paper containing the J 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















_ EMPLOYMENT WANTED | 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 

















WANTED—Position as cement salesman. Have had 
15 years’ experience in cement. New York State pre 
ferred. Address Box 111, care Rock PrRopuctTs aND 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 

WANTED—Position as Superintendent of gravel pit. 
Several years’ experience erecting, reconstructing and 
oper ating. Address Box 1110, care Rock PRODUCTS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Position as superintendent of artificial stone plant. 
I have taken charge of the largest firms in the U. 8. 
Know the business from A to Z and can produce any 
mixtures for building or interior polished work. N. 
Dubuc Jr., 1395 Papineau Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 





First class steam shovel engineer desires position. Fif 
teen years’ experience on both construction and quarry 
work with different makes of shovels. Am familiar with 
revolying shovels. Am employed at present. Good rea 
sons for wanting a change. Address Box 1117, care 
RocK PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 

WANTED—Graduate civil engineer desires position as 
quarry superintendent. Ten years’ experience. Address 
Box 1115, care Rock PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 


| EMPLOYEES WANTED 














We have an opening for a machinery sales engineer. 
He must be thoroughly familiar with and be competent to 
submit to clients preliminary designs, advice and cost 
estimates on machinery and its erection for elevating and 
conveying material or merchandise of all kinds on docks 
and in warehouses and factories. He must also have a 
full knowledge of, and be familiar with, machinery for 
rock crushing and sand and gravel screening, cleaning 
and washing plants, handling material either dry or wet. 
Must also have a thorough knowledge of application of 
shafting, hangers, pulleys and gearing for the mechanical 
transinission of power. Applicants please state nature 
and time of their experience, and with whom: age, mar 
ried or single, and salary desired. We do not do an 
agency business but have our offices, engineering depart 
ment and manufacturing plant on the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box No. 3097, San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 5 Austin Gyratory Crushers 
One No. 6 Gates Gyratory Crusher 
in good condition 
Central Machinery & Supply Co., 
Iola, Kansas, 


BUCKET FOR | SALE. _ 

One-vard orange-peel bucket. Good as new. Low price 

for quick sale. Schaefer Machine Works, 3500 Gray’s 
F erry Road, P hilade Iphis a, Pa. 
FOR $ SALH—12 Atlas, all steel, end ‘dump quarry cars, 
A yd. “capacity, 3 ft. gauge. 12 steel dump buckets, 
4 yd. capacity. Immediate shipment. Security Cement 
Lime Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


2 
1 
& 


One Sullivan Air Compressor, 2 stage, 
straight line, 1,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
with receiver: good condition. 
Central Machinery & Supply Co., 

Iola, Kansas. 


“FOR s: AL E 


FOR SALE—One half ton plaster mixer in apa condi- 
tion, also two stove sand driers. A. R. RUTLEDGE, 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Plaster Mixing Outfit complete with formula. Address 
Box 1113, care Rock PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 


CRUSHER FOR SALE—A No. 15 American Pulverizer 
(Ring & Hammer type), only used four months. Will 
sell cheap. Address Box 1102, care Rock PRODUCTS AND 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 











FOR SALE—104 Steel Quarry Cars, 2% yd. capacity 


32” gauge, good condition. 
Central Machinery & Supply Co., 
Iola, Kansas. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 











WANTED—Quarry Foreman in a large limestone quarry 
connected with lime plant, in Pennsylvania. State ex 
perience and reference. Address Box 1116, care Rock 
PRODUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS. 








MACHINERY WANTED | 


PN Wanted—9x10, D. D. D. C. hoist engine, 
must be in good condition, state price and where it can 
be seen, in first letter. Peru Stone & Cement Co., East 
Peru, Iowa. 
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Paper Bags 
Quality. 


For All Purposes 
The Jaite Company 
Beston, Ohie 


























See the WINGS 


MARVEL Coa! Chutes are the 
only ones that protect both the 
foundation and siding. Made 
of heavy boiler plate and cast 
iron. Prices right. A reliable 
chute worthy of your confi- 
dence and use. Learn the 
valuable features of the 
MARVEL 
Mr. Material Man: If you 
are early enough you can 
have the exclusive agency 
in your city, and our 
prices are right. And the 
individuality of the Marvel 
Chute makes it easy to sell. 


Write for leaflet “R” and 


prices tas 
INTERSTATE MFG. CO., Oskaloosa, Ia. 



















LIME PLANT FOR SALE. 


With all necessary buildings, two crushers, lime grind- 
ing machine, (6) kilns capacity of 1,800 bushel per day. 
Plant in full operation, centrally located, fully equipped. 
Splendid crushed stone business. Two railroads by the 
plant, making shipping facilities the best. The property 
contains 37 acres of land underlaid with an inexhaustible 
supply of lime and building stone. A splendid oppor- 
tunity to make big returns on the investment. Reason 
for selling, advanced age and ill health. Address Box 
25, sancnnnmasdin Md. 


LIME M: ANU FACTURING PL ANT 

LIME MANUFACTURING PLANT, on trunk line mid- 
way between Jacksonville and Tampa, Florida. Best of 
freight rates. Substantial business already acquired in 
building, sanitary, fertilizer and paving stone lime. Ad- 
dress John M. Graham, Ocala, Fla. 











FOR SALE—Plant of the Green Mountain Lime Com 
pany at New Haven, Vermont. Capacity, 300 barrels per 
day with present equipment which is inadequate to sup 
ply the demand for the Company’s product. Great oppor 
tunity to add an Agricultural Lime Plant which will sell 
all the by-products at good profit. The Company has the 
largest chemical lime trade in New England. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN LIME COMPANY, RBECBRIVERS, 
No. 12 Main Street, Middlebury, Vermont. 





FOR SALE—A Sand Lime Brick Plant, capacity 30,000 
per day, or would make liberal arrangements with a party 
to finance the enterprise. Chas. H. Hillman, Haddon 
field, N. J. 





Quarrymen! Do you need a crusher? 


We have many bargains to offer in good “used” 
crushers, large and small, gyratory and jaw type. 

Also Locomotives, Cars, Locomotive Cranes, Air Com- 
pressors, Hoisting Engines, etc. 

Let us know your needs and you will hear from us 


promptly. 
WM. B. GRIMSHAW CO. 
693 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














—————— —**RAILS”’ 


All sections of new and relay rails in first-class 
eendition. Splice Bars, Frogs, Switches and Spikes 
alse carried in stock. We purchase abandened 
Plants and cheerfully quote prices en any material 
that you may have to dispose of. 


M. K. FRANK, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














STONE LAND. 

For sale cheap 40 acres high grade limestone, on + 
railroads, agjomning the City of Alpena, = 
stripping. Fine location for burnt lime and ground bane 
stone plant. Large demand for these products. Will 
sell for cash or small tonnage. Best stone and finest 
location in the State. H. Besser, Alpena, Mich, 

Limestone Quarries. Inexhaustible supply. No over- 
burden. Highest analysis. Hydro-electric power. Best 
agricultural and health resort section of South. Famous 
mineral springs on property. Trunkline railroad pub- 
lishes Special Commodity Inter-State Rates. Station on 
property. Will sell, develop jointly or exchange. ‘Lime- 
stone,”’ Charleston, s. c. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WANTED—Partner to join me in Hydrated Lime 
Plant. I have the property and most of the equipment. 
Porter Warner, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FOR RENT—Part of our yard, office, track and ware- 
house. Can furnish good delivery service, centrally lo- 
cated on the south side of Chicago. Ideal place for face 
brick, fire brick or fireproofing company. Address Box 
1114, care Rock ProDUCTS AND BUILDING MATERIALS, 











Quarry for Sale—BHxcellent trap rock quarry in Adams 
County, Pa. 60 acres with complete crushing, screening 
and storage equipment. Bargain for quick buyer. Ad- 
dress Box 1119, care Rock PRODUCTS AND BUILDING Ma- 
TERIALS, 








Stone Quarry 


For Sale 


A small but money-making property 
for 50% of its value. Well located, 
first class stone, an abundance of 
water accessible. Very small amount 
of over-burden. Large supply of 
stone, over 50 foot face. Located in 
northeast part of central Iowa. Good 
railroad service. Best reason for sell- 
ing. No reasonable offer will be re- 
fused. Quick sale desired. Write 
today for full particulars and descrip- 
tion and arrange for date to see the 
property. R. SNODDY, 308 9th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








Big Chance . 
for a Hustler 


A Going Concern For Sale on 
Your Own Terms 


A large plant for the production of 
CRUSHED GRANITE near New 
York now running nine years and 
doing a good business. A thousand 
live customers on the books. Plant 
has not been shut down for years but 
must be sold to settle estate. Repre- 
sents $100,000 in cash investment, but 
any kind of an offer will take it. Easy 
terms. Books and plant open for 
thorough investigation. Product is 
also sold for Poultry Grit. A GREAT 
CHANCE FOR AN INVESTOR 
OR A MAN WITH A LITTLE 
CASH. Hugh MaclInnes, 124 Orient 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The “Clipper” 
Gasoline Tractien 





HOLE 


We make the “CLIPPER”— 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., 





The “Clipper” 
Steam Traction 


DRILLS ||| 


The drill that is USED! 

















TIFFIN, OHIO : 


Whitehall Cement | 
Manufacturing Co. | 











| | PORTLAND CEMENT 


Philadelphia 


























WHEN YOU 


ABSOLUTELY KNOW THAT 


Ricketson’s 


are pure and brilliant in tone, economical in a 
guarantee against fading an 





Mortar Colors 


aetete and a permanent 
washing 























For 
Gravel, 
Lime, Coal, Coke, Ores, etc., etc. 


Malleable Iron and 
heavy buckets for prompt shipment. 
Elevators, Chain and Belt, 
steel casings. 

Helicoid and Screw Conveyors are the most 








ELEVATOR 








BUCKETS 








Sand, Clinker, 


steel for hard service, furnished 
large capacity, perfect discharge. 
We also carry a complete 





Handling Broken Stone, 
Cement, 


Continuous Elevator Buckets made of heavy 


in 


line 
Caldwell Seamless 


with or without 


economical means of carrying fine material. 

: Bearings, Shafting, Couplings, Sprocket 

1722 Land Title Bldg. Wheels, Pulleys, Gears, etc., can be furnished 
on short notice. 


Allow Us to Quote 
You Prices 


of Salem, 


all sizes, 


Steel 


No. 38 


is a 
text book on Elevating, 
Conveying and Power- ? 
Transmitting Machinery. ‘ 


Send for it. 


Catalog 











NII 
































Why not INSIST on having them? 
They are the acknowledged best for all uses—Mortar, Briek, Cement, i H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Concrete and stone. Red, Brown, Buff, Purple and Black. CHICAGO : 
| Western Ave., 17th to 18th Streets 
NEW YORK 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 
7 DALLAS 
‘ mm Main ae 
RICKETSON MINERAL PAINT WORKS, MILWAUKEE, wis. i TT 1H i} MH PETLINACUANUNAET ELLE ttt — Hl 
‘ez : Nee 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co....... 
Ambursen Co. ey 
American Clay Machine Co 
American Clay C Ore eeceeeeee 
American Process Co......-- 
American Pulverizer Co...... 
American Steel & Wire Co.... 
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Atlas Car & Mfg. Sab ware baa 
Atlas Portland Cement Co.. 
Austin Mfg. Co...... ‘ 


Bacon, C. Earle......+-+-+-- 
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Bartlett, The C. O.. & Snow Co. 
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Belden Brick Co.........-+.+- 
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Books for the Trade 
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« Lowe. 
John F 


Butterworth 
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Midland Crusher & Pulverizer 
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Plymouth Clay Products Co... 
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Power & Mining Mach. Co.... 
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Raymond Sree. Impact. 
Cie, idivnnee wakes 
Revere Rubber aiiiae's <r 
Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co.. 
Ricketson Mineral P. Wks 
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Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co 
Sandusky Cem. Co 
Sauerman Bros. 
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Co. 


| Toch 
| Toepfe ?, 

Traylor , ae 
| Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Trus-Con Laboratories... 


B regnete. 
, & Sons dm & 


U. 8S. Gypsum Co......... 
Utica Hydraulic 


Vigo-American Clay Co 


Webb City 
& Mech. Co..... 
Webster Mfg. Co.. 
Weller Mfg. Co 
Wheeling Wall Plaster Co 
White Co., The.. 
Whitehall Cement 
Williams, C 
Williams Patent 
Pulverizer Co. . 
Wolverine Portland ¢ ement C 0 


Mfg. Co 


Crusher 
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Cement Co. 


& Carterville Fdy 
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in product and man- 
ufacturing processes 
our aim; special 
equipment has been 
designed and built 
to carry out this idea. 





The National Retarder Company tac. Chicago, Illinois 


Mills at Port Clinton, Ohio, Webster City, 


LRLPDA 
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Digesters installed at our Port Clinton, Ohio, plant. 
Capacity 20 tons per batch. 
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YOUR PAN NEEDS 


HIS pan is the identical pan required for your plant and it should 
T speak to you convincingly of our pan quality. It has put many 

Sand-Lime Brick Plants on a paying basis and will make 
money for you. There is no line of pans made which will compare 
with the “Built Right, Run Right” line and your needs can be fully 
taken care of from our peerless line. We build pans with a range in 
size and capacity to meet any need. ‘These pans 
are adapted for all the work that any pan will do. 
We have them in both belt and motor drive and 
will be pleased to give you any 
points on our pans that you may 
inquire about. 
A poor pan is 
anexypensive 
proposition. 
Its inefficiency 
shows in the 
quality of your 
product and the 
size of your re- 
pair bills. It 
also limits your 
capacity by 
handicapping 
the rest of the 
equipment. Real — 
economy would suggest that your pans be the best possible. We 
will be pleased to talk pans or any other equipment with you. 











We Build Complete Equipments for 
Sand-Lime and Clay Brick Plants 


The American Clay Machinery Co. 


Willoughby, Ohio, U. S. A. 














The Day of Mixers Is Here 


Concrete—Mortar—Plaster 
A Mix a Minute 


The Jaeger Machine Company 
219 W. Rich Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 





























OISTING rope of every description for 
H elevators, mines, coal hoists, ore hoists, 

conveyors, derricks and cranes, stump 
pullers, steam shovels, dredges, skidder rope 
for logging, ballast, unloading. Towing 
hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope, and ship's 
rigging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses. Flattened strand rope. Non-spinning 
rope. Steel clade Flattened strand rope. 
Non-spinning rope. Steel clade rope, Locked 
coil track cable for aerial tramways. Flat 
rope 














Special rope made to order to suit any purpose 








American Steel © Wire Company 


Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
ixport Represer tive l S. Steel Products Co., New York 
Pac e 6 ist Representative L. S. Steel Products Co. 
San Fra i los Angeles Portland Seattle 
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Finish and M 
inish an ason Grade Hydrated Lime 
OFFICE PLANT 
St. Paul Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio Springfield, Ohio 
“WHITEKOTE-: RIGHT COAT” 
EALER COOPERATION # DEALER COOPERATION # DEALER COOPERATION # -EALER COOPERATION p 











(4 O RD O \) FOR SURFACES of Cement, Stucco, Brick, etc. 


which is unsurpassed. to-day for our interesting offer. 


>] 


This is a dealers’ proposition. Write 
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A Thistle 37 GORDON - HITTL CO., 85 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Through our years of experience Gordon Coating is manufactured (¢ 

O ja) | N {m in the paint business, we have in white and eight shades. O 
developed a coating for surfaces 
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DEALER COOPERATION #4 DEALER COOPERATION #4 DEALER COOPERATION #4 DEALER COOPERATIO 























To weigh and 
regulate the 
flow of ma- 
terial trav- 
eling in a 
continuous 
stream over a 
conveyor. 




















The Schaffer Poidometers 


ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Uniting different materials in correct proportions. 
Delivering a predetermined quantity of materials to 
pulverizing or grinding machinery. 

Feeding crushed coal to boilers. 


Loading materials into cars or vessels and giving a 
record of the quantity loaded. 








The Schaffer Eng. and Equip. Co. 


TIFFIN, OHIO 




















Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive 
Breaks World’s Concreting Record 
On U.S. Dam Wok B=, 


The Ohio River Contract Co., of Evansville, Ind., not only has 
broken all the concreting records on the longest movable dam in 
the world (No. 48 Ohio River), but it has cut them in half, by 
placing 9,810 cubic yards in 269 hours, including all delays, and at 
the same time saving $44 in cost every 8 hours 


From Photo 








HERE’S WHAT SECRETARY EICHEL SAYS: “These two ‘Plymouths’ supplanted 
12 mules on this work and each saved us $22 in cost every 8 hours,”’ says Mr. Eichel. 


‘On an 800-ft.-haul the cost per ton mile was $0.07.61, which is a record in itself 
They operated a maximum round trip of 1,600 feet, with stop for loading at mixer 
and dumping material. Average time for each ‘Plymouth’ was 4 minutes, day and 


night, for 22 days, including all delays.” 
Plymouth Locomotives Do Wonders in 
All Sorts of Duties 


On construction work—in road building—in mines—in gravel pits—in 
brickyards—and wherever haulage between two fixed points is a prob- 
lem. Plymouth Locomotives are working low-cost miracles every day. 


READ EICHEL’S FULL STORY—It’s FREE TO YOU. We have a complete record 
of the concreting work done at Dam No. 48, which was supplied by the Chief Engi- 
neer and written by Mr. Eichel himself. It is full of interesting figures for con- 
tractors and will be mailed to anyone requesting it A postcard will bring it. 


THE J. D. FATE CO., 210 Riggs Avenue, Plymouth, Ohio 
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BANNER HYDRATE LIME | wets 


Carries more sand for Mason Work, 
than any other lime on the market 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY 


MANUFACTURED BY Ny 
@ NATIONAL 
= MORTARanoSUPPLY CO [4] 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY COMPANY ee Mee 


A. H. Lauman, President 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























IF IT IS 


LIME 


WE MAKE IT 


(STRONGEST IN OHIO) 


ULK and Barreled -::- ‘“MASON’S HYDRATE”’—For Brick-work, 

plastering and masonry. -::- “LIME FLOUR”’—Hydrated Finishing 
Lime—Best on the Market. -::- “CLOVER GROWER” —Land restorer, 
for the farmer—none better. -::- “CARBO HYDRATE”’—Soil sweet- 
-::- Prompt shipments. -::- A dealer wanted 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR PRICES. 


ener—crop preducer. 
in every town. 
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The Scioto Lime and Stone Co. 


Delaware, Ohio 
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a DIME SAVINGS BANE, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
McNulty Brothers, 

Plastering Contractors. 
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A 
Million 
Dollars 


Is not spent 
carelessly. That 
is why all the 
walls of this 
finest of Michi- 
gan buildings 
are finished with 
“Lion Brand 
Rock 
Wall Finish” 
Hydrated Lime. 


Wrte us 


Ohio and 
Western 


Lime Co. 


Huntington, Indiana 


The Largest 
Producers 
of Ohio and 
Indiana 
Time 

















A Northwestern Ohio Finishing Hydrate 


When it comes to Finishing Hydrate 
order ‘““MONARCH” and eliminate all 
chance of delay, trouble or worry. 
MONARCH Hydrated Lime is made 
from the purest of Limestone and only 
the latest improved machines are used 
in its manufacture. Every pound of it 
we guarantee. 


Write us at once for prices 
and information 


The National Lime & Stone Co. 


CAREY, OHIO 
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MITCHELL HYDRATED LIME 


helps to make a better concrete job. It makes the mix flow more readily into 
every corner of the forms. It makes a dense mass that doesn’t leave pockets 
or voids. That’s why it’s the greatest waterproofing medium known. 


Hydrated Lime insures a uniform mixture, because it makes a fat, adhesive 
mortar that adheres to each piece of the coarse aggregate, reducing segregation 
to a minimum. Hydrated Lime gives the mixture the plasticity to destroy the 
excess friction caused by the angular condition of the aggregate, forming a 
smooth-flowing, continuous stream of concrete that automatically falls into 
place, saving labor in tamping and spading. 








The more dense the concrete, the more permanent and water-tight it will be. Your own knowledge 
will tell you that the prevention of voids will give your operations these characteristics. Hydrated Lime 
in concrete greatly reduces contraction and expansion, making the structure less liable to the develop- 
ment of cracks. Write us for complete information about Hydrated Lime. 
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MITCHELL LIME CO., Mitchell, Ind. 


ul 
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For Churches €? Auditoriums 


TRADE MARK 
. REGISTERED» 


CWG | Waterproofing 


PRODUCTS| Compound 


Floor Hardener 
Damp-proof Plaster Bond 














Send for literature, 

















Hydrated Damp-proof Coating prices and full details of 
aame Stone Backing our dealers’ proposition 
Ceresitol ; 
Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 





924 Westminster Building Chicago 


‘ = ee 


BAPTIST CHURCH, ALTOONA, PA. 
W. H. Nicklas, Archt. F. D. Watts Co., Plasterers. 
This church is plastered with a mixture of Tiger Brand White Rock 
Finish sand and hair. 
Point out to the plasterer and others interested that EE 
they will secure a better building by plastering with 
Tiger Brand White Rock Finish 


Hydrated Lime 
Tc. 18 : ae 39 
spe ee —_ sand and hair makes a scratch and brown H E N D R i Cc K 
coat which deadens sound, prevents echoes and otherwise im- 
proves the acoustical properties of any hall. a AND 


For the finish coat Tiger Brand White Rock Finish gives a 
smooth surface that will not pit, pop or blister. ; Let fc rte i tesane ees ts 
equirements. 


THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME & TRANSPORT CO. HENDRICK MFG. GO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO New York Office, 30 Church St. CARBONDALE, PA. 
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OOD ROADS 
LUTRIN BOUND 


Mean bigger volume and bigger profit to 
every contractor and producer of stone, 


slag and gravel. 






View of Woodland Ave., Columbus Ohio, Constructed 1914. 
Photograph Nov., 1915 


Because Glutrin Road Binder makes a road that is lowest in first cost, 
lowest in upkeep cost and high in durability and efficiency. GLUTRIN 


means a guaranteed success for macadam roads. 


Full Information Upon Request 


The Glutrin Paving Co. finn isiting 

















THE CULVERT WITHOUT APOLOGIES 
The Hall Interlocking Concrete Culvert 





* 
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The Culvert Everlasting 


Manufactured under exclusive contract 


SCHULZ & HODGSON, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Concrete for Permanence 
‘‘Wolverine’’ for Concrete 


—_—,——o—>--o—— - 


Wherever used “Wolverine” has , 
always given the highest satisfaction ° 


ee a ee 


WOLVERINE PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


COLDWATER, MICH. 
Write for prices and information. W. E. COBEAN, Gen. Sales Agt. 
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CAROLINA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


We are the largest distributors of Portland Cement, 
Lime Plaster, Fire-brick and General Building Mate- 
rial in the Southern States, and have stocks of 
Standard Brands at all of the Atlantic and Gulf Sea- 
ports, and at our interior mills and warehouses, for 
prompt and economical distribution to all Southern 
territory. Write for our delivered prices anywhere. 


Also Southern agents for the ‘‘Dehydratine’’ waterproofing material. ‘‘Uni- 
versal,’ ‘‘Acme’’ and ‘“‘Electroid’’ Brandis Ready Roofing, 


GET OUR PRICES 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














When You Build With 
Marquette 
Portland Cement 


youre giving good service; and 
that always means More Business 


Look for the bag 











with the zig-zag tag 


It means “tested and guaranteed 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, ilbihinsoets 




















PLYMOUTH GYPSUM CO. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Manufacture what is known as QUALITY BRANDS 
ORDER A CAR AND BE CONVINCED 


PlymouthPlasterandFinishes White Sand Float Finish 
Plymouth Wood FibrePlaster Best Bros. Keene’s Cement 
Acolite Cement Plaster = ¢. ott Plaster Board 


(the long keeper) 
Exterior Plaster Tiger Brand Hydrated Lime 


Fireproof Gypsum Partition Tile 


Write for advertising matter and prices 

















, §1015 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
BRANCH OFFICES: ieee St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago 




















Northwestern Portland Cement 


The Reliable Portland 


Cement 





A Portland Cement 
for the 


NORTHWEST 


NORTHWESTERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


MASON CITY, IOWA 

















Red, Brown, Buff and Black 








Our Metallic Paints and Mortar Colors are unsurpassed in 
strength, fineness, and body, durability, covering power and 
permanency of color. Write for samples and quotations. 


CHATTANOOGA PAINT CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















GALVANIZED AND 
CORRUGATED 


WALL TIE 
R2aRe 


B || 4] ie 
IEMA MOH (is 
eae eaivig 8: g 


%-in. x 74-in. 
(FOR SOLID WALLS) 


FD 


A. R. RUTLEDGE, Detroit, Mich. 
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CLASSIFIED BUSINESS DIRECTORY 








BAGS AND BAG MACH’Y. 


tates Valve Bag Co. 
weeberbill Mfg. Co. (bag tyers). 
Jaite Company, The. 


BELTING. 
a. Le yay é Co. 
Dell & _ We 
ak Be c ‘o., B. F. 
Imperia) Belting Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
New York Rubber Co. 
Revere Rubber Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


BRICK. 
Belden Brick Co. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
BRICK CLAMPS. 
The P. D. Crane Ce. 


BRICK PAVING. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Ce. 


BUCKETS, DUMPING AND GRAB. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. C 

BH. W. Caldwell & Co. 
Haiss eae Co., Inc., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. "Co. 
Lakewood Engineering Co. 
Link Belt 

Meliylor Interstate Co. 


CABLES. 


American Steel ie Wire Co 
Dull & Co., R. W 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


CALCINING MACHINERY. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


CARS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Lakewo Engineering Co. 
Link Belt Co 

8tephens- ‘a Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CASTINGS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


CEMENT, CAEN STONE. 
Cleveland Bildrs.’ Supply Co. 


CEMENT, HYDRAULIC. 


Carolina Portland Cement Ce. 
Utica Hydraulic Cement Co. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND. 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Carolina Portland Cement Ce. 
cago Portiand Cement Co. 
Clinchfleld Portland Cement Corp. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. 
Crescent Portland Cement Co. 
Huron-Wyandotte Port. Cement Co, 
fabigh Portland Cement ng 
wqeethe Cement Mfg. 


Co. 
weatern States Portland Cement Co. 


Ohio & Western Lime Co, 

Sandusky Cement Co. 

Whitehall Portland Cement Mfg. Co. 
Wolverine Port. Cement Co. 


CHAINS. 
pay! Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
CLAYWORKING MCHY. 


American Clay Mchy. Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 


COLORINGS DRY AND MORTAR. 


Bamuel Cabot. 

Calvert Mortar Color ae 
Chattanooga Paint C 

Ricketson rel Paint Werks. 
Williams, C. K Co. 


COMPRESSOBS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Clayton Air Compressor Ce. 
International Steam Pump Co. 


CONCRETE MIXERS. 
Cement Tile Mach. Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Lakewood _ ineering Co. 
ney ge: 
Power Mining Mach. Co. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
American Stee) & Wire Co. 


CONSULTING GEOLOGISTS. 
Hunt, Robt. W., & Co. 


CORNER BEADS. 
Syke® Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


CRANES—LOCOMOTIVE AND 
GANTRY. 
Byers Mach. Co., John F. 
Link Belt Co. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATOBS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Austin Mfg. on 

Bartlett, C. & Snow Co. 

Caldwell, H. Se & — Co. 
Dull, Raymond W., 

Ebrsam, J. B., & hens Sitg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
ay | Manufacturing Co. 
Link Belt C 

MeMyler- Interstate Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Toepfer, W., & Sons. 

Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CRUSHERS AND PULVEERIZEBS. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 

Austin Mfg. Co 

Bacon, Earl C, 

Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Ce. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe. 

Chalmers & Williams. 

Ehbrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

K.-B. Pulverizer Co. 

Kent Mill Co. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Midland Crusher-Pulverizer Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co 

Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Raymond Impact Pulverizer Co. 
Stedman's Fdy. & Mach. Wks. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Webb City & Carterville F. & M. Wks. 
Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


CULVERT FORMS. 


Shulz & Hodgson. 


DRAIN TILE. 
American Clay Co. 
Vigo-American Clay Co. 


DREDGES 
Osgood Co., The. 


DRILLS. 
Loomis Machine Co. 
Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 


DEYEBS. 
American Process Co. 
Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Ruggles-Celes Eng. Co. 


ENGINEEBS. 


American Process Co. 


nD nc 

Dull, Raymond W., & Co. 
Fuller Engineering Co. 
Harsh, Earl C. 

Hunt, Robt. W., & Co. 
Improved Equipment Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co. 
Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Stephens-Adamson +7 en 
Traylor << & Mfg. 

Yates, P. 


ENGINES. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 


EXCAVATORS. 


Cable Excavator Co. 

Raymond W. Dull Ne 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Indianapolis Cable “Excavator Co. 
Link Belt Co. 

McMyler-Interstate Co. 

Osgood Ce., The. 

Sauerman Bros. 

Weller Mfg. Ce. 


FIRE BRICE. 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Improved Equipment Co, 
FURNACES FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


GAS PRODUCERS. 
Improved Equipment Co. 


GATES. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Gee, 
GEABS. 
Caldwell, BH. W., & Son Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
os Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


GLASS SAND MACHINERY. 
Lewiston Fdy. & Mach. Co. 


GYPSUM BLOCK. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co, 


GYPSUM—PLASTEE. 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Cardif Gypsum Co. 
Carolina lortiand Cement Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Uhio & Western Lime Lo. 
:, ay . aoe Boe Lge og Lo. 

ds. Gy 
Wi hosting W all Piaster Co. 


HAIR. 
Ohie & Western Lime Ce. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC AND STEAM. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
liniss Mtg. Co 


HOLLOW CLAY TILE. 


American Clay Co. 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Vigo-American Clay Co, 


HYDRATING MOHY. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Kritzer Co., ‘The. 
Miscampbell, H. 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co. 
Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 


LIME. 


Carolina P. C. Co. 

Kelley island Lime & Trans. Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co, 

Moores Lime Co. 

National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 
Ubio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED. 


Hydrated Lime Bureau. 

Kelley isiand Lime & ‘l'ransport Co. 
Mitchell Lime Co. 

Moore's Lime Co, 

National Lime & Stone Co. 
National Mortar & Supply Co. 

Ohio & Western Lime Co., The. 
Sciote Lime & Stone Co. 


LIME KILNS. 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Improved Equipment Ce, 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co. 


LOADERS AND UNLOADEBS. 


Ambursen Company. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., inc., Geo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Seapmene ren Mfg. Co. 
ler Mfg. 


, Inc., Geo. 


LOCOMOTIVE—GASOLINE. 
Fate Co., J. D. 


MANGANESE STEEL. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 


METAL LATH. 


Carolina Peres Cement Co. 
Rutledge, A. R. 

Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


MOTOR TRUCES. 


Federal Motor Truck Co, 
Garford Motor Truck Co, 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co, 
White Company, The. 


PAINT AND COATINGS. 


Cabot, Samuel. 

Calvert Mortar Color Wks. 
Chattanooga Paint Co. 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
Gordon-Hittl Co. 

Ricketson Mineral Paint Co. 
Trus-Con Laboratories. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 


PERFORATED METALS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Jobnson & Chapman. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 


PLASTER. 
See Gypsum. 


PLASTER BOARD. 


Plymouth Gypsum Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 


PLASTER MOHY. 


Butterworth & Lowe. 

Dunning, W. 

Ehream, J. B. & Sons Mfg. Co. 
Miscampbell, 

Williams Pat. Crusher & Pulveriser Ce. 


POWDER 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. 


PREPARED ROOFING—SHINGLES 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 


PUMPS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
International Steam Pump Co. 


QUARRY CARS. 


See Cars. 


ROAD BUILDING PREPARATION. 


Glutrin Paving Co, 


ROAD MACHINERY. 


Austin Mfg. Co. 
Osgood Co., The. 


ROOFING-METAL. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


ROOFING, PREPARED. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


SAND AND GRAVEL WASHING 
PLANTS. 


Brisanz Stone Co. 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Link Belt Co. 

Stephens- seneee Mfg. Ce. 
Webster Mfg. C 

Weller Mfg. Co. 


SAND LIME BRICK MACHINERY. 
Amer. Clay Machy. Ce. 


SCALE CARS. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 


SCREENS. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American l’ulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & e 

Dull & Co., Raymond W. 
Hbrsam, J. B., & Sons Mfg. Ce. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 
Hendricks MS Co. 

Johnston & Chapman Co, 

Link Belt Co. 

McLanahan Stone Machine Co. 
Power & Mining Mach. Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Toepfer, W., & Sons Co. 
Webster Mfg. Company. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Bourse. 


SEWER PIPE. 
Plymouth Clay Products Co. 


SHEAVES, BLOCKS AND VALVBS. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., Geo. 


SINK AND FLOAT TESTERS. 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co, 


STEAM SHOVELS. 
Ball Engine Co. 
Osgood Co., The. 


STUCCO RETARDER. 
National Retarder Co. 


TIRES—RUBBER 
Goodrich, B, F., Co, 


TRAMWAYS. 
Ambursen Company. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Link Belt Co. 


TUBE MILLS, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Power & Mining Mach, Co. 
Smidth & Co., L. 


WALL PLUGS AND TIES. 
Canton Metal Ceiling Ce. 
Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Co. 


heleigy —qppataamiemamae 
Cabot, Samuel, 
Carolina veces or} Cement Ce. 
Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 
General Fireproofing Co., The. 
Sandusky Cement Co. 
Toch Brothers. 
Trus-Con Laboratories. 


WEIGHING MACHINBS. 
Schaffer Sng. f 5 Reulp. Co. 
Sturtevant ic 


WIRE AND WIRE FENCING. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


WIRE ROPE. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co. 
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Dealers — HERE’ 


YOU CAN SELL AT A LOWER PRICE 
Than Your Competitors Can BUY a Portland 








S A CEMENT 


IGHT competition with the business man’s true weapon— 
low prices and high qualitv. Dominate local trade. Get the 
big and little contracts, and, at the same time, make more profit 


Pe per barrel than the other fellow does, even if he could get his 


own price. 


. 


THE CEMENT WITH 
A RECORD OF 
NEARLY A 


barrel. 





barrel. 





‘*Ask Grandfather— 


Utica Cement had a record 
when he was a boy’’ 


Utica 


Natural 


The average net price to dealers 
for a standard Portland is $1.31 per 





H 


You Can Make 50 Cents on Every Barrel of Utica Cement 


The average net price to dealers self on every barrel of Utica Cement 
for Utica Cement is 60 cents per you sell—that’s $1.10 to your cus 


tomer. 

What will your competitor do in 
the face of such a price when he has 
to pay 21 cents more wholesale for 
Portland than you retail Utica 


Tack on 50 cents profit for your- Cement for? 


’» Cement 


ydraulic 


Has a Record of Nearly a Century of Use 


In its specific field of usefulness—that of a cement for brick 


and stone masonry mortar, or as a concrete for mass work, 


such as building foundations, retaining walls, street and highway foundations, canal dams and locks, bridge piers and 
approaches and similar work, there is no American cement that can equal its record for service and durability. 
Utica Cement—a natural cement mixed and prepared by Nature, hence its low cost of production and sale—was first 


marketed in 1838—seventy-eight years ago, and from that time 


Central and Western States. 


What Other Cement Can Equal This Record 
of Durability? 


As a Cement Mortar In Bridges and Canals 





For more than fifty years skyscrapers In the building of the great Chicago 
and state and government building in drainage Canal, of the Illinois & Michi 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis gan Canal and the Henne Pi in Canal, 
Omaha, Des Me yines, Denver, Kansas berg Cement was used exclusively, 
City and other cities in Western and some of this work being put in seventy 
Central State have been laid up in five years agi Me any of the West's 
Utica’ Cement mortar and these ar¢ gre reate st bride s, me sixty years old, 
* Standing oday “s a monument to its likewise attest to ‘this durability claim 


durabilicy 


In Sewers and Tunnels In Streets and Highways 


Practically every paved street in the 
All of Chicago's great sewer and wuter Western and Central Western States 
tunnel system has been laid up in with a durability record of twenty-five 
‘Utica’’ Cement mortar for more than vears or more, were laid on a “Utica 
half a century this work covering Cement foundation Some of the hard 
many thousands of miles. The same is est traveled streets and highways in 
true in St. Louis, Denver, Kansas City Chicag the famous brick-paved Ridge 
and other Western and Central West Road rr Broadway have Utica 
Cities bases 


UTICA HYDRAULIC came Co. 


312 South Dearborn Street 


until the present day it has been continuously sold in the 


Better Learn More About Utica Cement 


\ big book, now on the press, entitled, “Utica On Trial,” and soon 
ready for distribution, tells all about these canals, buildings, brids ges 
and streets and shows actual photographs. It also gives engineers’ 
tests and durability records and a copy is yours for the asking. 


. . 

Exclusive she gn for Dealers / 
In view of the proven superiority of ‘“‘Utica’’ Cement, as a m = rial for fa 
all rtar and mass concreting work (seé ecord of 78 years) Ww a 
of its te w-selling cost and the big pre fits you make selling \a 
of the helpful aids which we give you your selling plan ay 
ou think that f rr business 4sons you oO gh to at least lo 
the usive agency pre sition we are maki dealers? «0 

ee Utica 


SEND FOR PLAN ° fina Tan for» “Utiew cement Ce. 
ment to be use i by Utica ealers. mt, shi J S = 8i2 8 
elp earborn St. 


line the various methods we a oy to hely 

ers sell cement it also gives you some facts and Chicago 
figures ab ysut “Utica’’ Cement Shall we send Se 

FREE copy? The oupon at the right will m end us your full 


dealer offer and plan 


the request convenient and such other infor- 
Ly mation as we may re 


quire to get a full under- 
Lay Standing of the Utica Agen- 
Proposition. This is not to 
! 


igate us 


ey Firm Name 
f'% My Signature 


Street Address eeesecccveses 


CHICAGO 


City State 
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You can sack Limestone Screenings or other 
Palverized Rock Products and Truck Into Car 


or Storage for Ten Cents a Ton with the 


BATES SYSTEM - 


FOR FILLING BAGS 


What is your 
present packing 
cost per ton? 


Send us your proposi- 
tion — our engineers 
will submit designs 


and suggestions. 


The Bates System 
has been generally 
adopted by Port- 
land Cement 
Manufacturers. 


We also manufac- 
ture Bag Ties and 
Tying Tools. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
1463 McCormick Building Chicago, Ill. 












| 
| 


THE BEST BLAST-HOLE DRILL ON EARTH 














THE CYCLONE, vo. 4 


Not a Boast—A FACT 










We will prove the superiority of the 
No. 14 Drill by placing one of the out 

fits in your quarry against any or all 

other makes. 





If the Cyclone doesn’t out-drill and 
out-wear all other drills, we will re- 
move it from the work without cost 

to you. 


Our proposition gets below the paint—It 
eliminates talking points and evaporates 
hot air. It puts buying on 
a strictly engineering basis 
where it belongs. 





Furnished in Steam, Gaso- 
line, Compressed Air or 
Electric Power Traction or 
Non-Traction. 


Let Us Send You Full 


Particulars 


The SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Eastern and Export Office, 50 Church St., NEW YORK, N.. ¥. 



































-MORE MONEY IN THE SAND BANK | 








A Sand and Gravel Washing Screen | 
which is the result of actual experience in | 
operation of Sand and Gravel plants. Not 
just a talking point from an engineering 
or technical standpoint. 


especially is this true in the case of this 
screen. For information on how to cut 


Necessity is the mother of inventions and 
| down cost of 


Plant Construction 

Plant Operation 

Increase in the Output and Quality 
Increase in the Profits 


Write to 


Biesanz Stone Company 


WINONA, MINN. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 52 Patton Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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FOR THE LIME PLANT 


WEBSTER 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE STRAND OF CHAIN, OR 
BELT, WITH CONTINUOUS OR CENTRIFUGAL 
DISCHARGE BUCKETS FOR VERTICAL OR 
INCLINED LIFTS. 





SCREENS 


CYLINDRICAL OR CYC-LONE 
TYPES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
JACKETS, FOR STONE, SAND 
OR GRAVEL. 





-BELT CONVEYORS 


PROPERLY DESIGNED IDLERS~- AND _ TRIP- 
PERS FOR ALL BELT CONVEYOR SERVICES. 





SCREW CONVEYORS 


MADE OF HEAVY STEEL FLIGHTS 
ACCURATELY FITTED to PIPES, FUR- 
NISHED with or without STEEL BOXES. 





THE WEBSTER M’F’G COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


(135) 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Lime Hydrators, Kilns, 
Calcining and Quarry Cars 





No. 217-H Rocker Side Dump Car 
Also made in end dump. Abeve 
car made for loading with 
steam shovel. 


No. 274 
Bnd Dump Quarry Car. 


Reduce Your Handling Costs 








909 Marquette Road 
Department 6 


BY USING 


ATLAS CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES 


Where a trolley wire or third rail is un- 
desirable investigate our storage battery 
locomotives. Made in several styles and 
sizes. Cars to suit every requirement. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














The most thorough and efficient 
Mixevs of Plaster, Cement and 
Dry Materials. Send for Circular. 


W. D. DUNNING, Water st. 














Architects and Engineers 


Building Construction and Superintendence— 
Masonry Work 
F. E. Kidder. Price $6.00. C 
Theory of Steel-Concrete Arches and Vaulted 
Structures 
Wm. Cain. Price $0.50. C 
Cencrete Country Residences. Price $1.00. € 
eee | pandbeck for Reinforced Concrete 
es 


gn 

John Hawkesworth, C. E. Price $2.50. C 

Theory and Design of Reinforced Cencrete 
Arches 


Arvid Reu‘erdahl. Price $2.00. C 
Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced 
HA - spacer and 8. E. Thompson. Price 


Conc wzete Steel 
N. Twelvetrees. Price $1.90. C 
pee... Specifications for Concrete Work as 
Applied te Building Construction 
Wilbur °y. Watson. Price $0.50. C 
Recxs, Minerals and Stocks 
F. H. Smith. Price $1.50. C 
Strength of Materials 
Edward R. Maurer. Price $1.00. Cc 
Highway Censtruction 
Austin nares and Alfred E. Phillipa 


Chas. nee and Francis H. 
fre as r- rancis Boyer. 
Plambing 
Wm. Beall, Gray and Chas. B. Ball. Price 
$1.50. Cc 
Estimating 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.00. C 
Building Superintendence 
Edward Nichols. Price $1.50. C 
Hellow Tile House 
Squires. Price $2.50. .. 
Rock Excavating and Blastin 
Cosgrove. Price $2.60. Jic 
Reinfore ed Concrete in Practice 
A. Scott, Price $1.75. 
mes Building Estimator 
Arthur. Price $3.00. DWC 


Cement and Lime Manufacturers 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses 
Price $2.00. C 
Instructions to Inspectors an Reinforced Con- 
crete Construction 
Geo. P. Carver. Price $0.96. * 


Cements, Limes and Plasters 
Edwin C. Eckel. Price $6.00. C 


Practical Treatise on Limes, Hydraulic Cements 
and Mertars 
Gen. Q. A. Gilmore. Price $4.00. C 


Mortars, Plasters, Stuccos, Concretes, Portiand 
Cc + and ie Dp 4 
F. Hodgson. Price $1.50. C 





Concrete Factories 
Robert W. Lesley. Price $1.00. C 


Portland Cement; Composition 
Richard K. Meade. Price $4.50. C 
Manufacture of Concrete Blocks 
Wm. M. Torrence and others. Pree 
$1.50. C 
Practical Cement Testing 
W. Purves Taylor. Price $8.00. C 
Foundation and Concrete Works 
E. Dobson. Price $0.60. C 
Reinforced Concrete. Mechanic and Elementary 
Design 
John P. Brooks. Price $200. C 


Concrete and Stucce Houses 
Oo. Cc Hering. Price $200. C 


Concrete Costs 
Taylor-Thompson. Price $5.00. C 


BOOKS FOR THE TRADE 


Cement Users 


Pertiand Cement for Users 
Henry Faija and D. B. Butler. Price 
$1.20. C 


Cements, Mortars and Concrete 
Myron C. Falk. Price $2.50. 

Benge Concrete 
b+ H, eo and W. L. Webb. Price 
1.00 


Hand Book of Cost, Data 

Halbert P. Gillette. Price $5.00. C 
Cencrete Construction 

Hee Gillette and Cc 8. Hill Price 


Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Ready 
Reference 
H. G. Richey. Price $1.50. C 
Reinforced Concrete 
A. W. Buel and C. 8. Hill. Price $5.00. C 
Concrete 
Edward Godfrey. Price $250. C 
Méindwees Concrete 
F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price 
$7.00. Cc 
Practical Treatise on Reepdatiens 
W. Patton. Price $5.00. 
Concrete 
Thomas Potter. Price $3.00. C 
Cement and Concrete 
Louls C. Sabin. Price $5.00. C 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Hemer A. Reid. Price $5.00. C 
a ts on Reinforced Concrete 
D. Warren. Price $2.50. C 
meetin Handbook for Cement and Concrete 


Users 
Myron H. Lewis & A. B. Chandler. Price 
$2.50. C 


A Manual of Cement Testing 
Richards & North. Price $1.50. V 
A Treatise en Cement Specifications 
Jerome y ee Price $1.00. V 
mal of and Cencrete 
Block Construction 


Chas. F. Marsh and Wm. Dunn. Price 
$2.50. V 
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